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HOOD’S  MILK 


ITS  CHARACTER  AND 
VALUE  AS  A  FOOD  .  .  . 


HOOD’S  MILK  is  tested  for  its  palatability  by  an  approved  hygienic 
method.  It  is  also  tested  daily  for  wholesomeness  and  richness  in  our  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  Laboratory. 

Its  handling  is  kept  under  constant  surveillance  by  medical  experts  who  will 
cheerfully  furnish  results  of  their  inspections. 

HOOD'S  MILK  of  the  present  high  standard  is  an  economical  food  which 
families  of  moderate  income  may  freely  purchase  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
character  of  the  diet  and  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  supply  of  animal  foods. 

Criticisms  and  suggestions  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Hood’s  Milk  is  PURE,  CLEAN  and  SAFE 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  62  years 

H.  P.  HOOD  &  SONS 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Milk,  Cream  and  All  Dairy  Products 


General  Offices  and  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory 

494  Rutherford  Avenue,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Phone — Charlestown  600 

DAIRY  LABORATORY 

70  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  Phone— Back  Bay  4430. 
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24  Anson  Street,  Forest  Hills,  Mass.,  Phone— Jamaica  1010. 

289  Pleasant  Street.  Watertown,  Mass.,  Phone— Newton  North  1340. 

425  Main  Street,  Malden,  Mass.,  Phone— Malden  1000. 

193  Alley  Street,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Phone — Lynn,  1410. 

252  Bridge  Street,  Salem,  Mass.,  Phone — Salem  720. 

029  Common  Street,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Phone — Lawrence  54. 
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Headquarters  for  the  New 

GREEN  HAT 

SI. 50  $2.00  $3.00 


A.  B,  CURRIER  CO. 

709  Washington  St.,  Cor.  Eliot 

Note — We  are  extensive  handlers 
of  Trunks,  Bags,  Umbrellas  and 
Gloves. 

Open  Evenings 


John  J.  Lang 

Photographer 

Special  Rates  to  Undergraduates 

49  Temple  Place  Boston ,  Mass. 


Hubbell  &  McGowan 

LOWEST  PRICED  DRUGGISTS 
IN  THE  SOUTH  END  .*.  .-. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Prescrip¬ 
tions  compounded  by  us,  our  drugs  are  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  reliable  and  prices  are  as  low7 
as  consistent  with  accuracy  and  purity7,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  never  substitute. 

TWO  STORES 

Cor.  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Aves. 
Cor.  Washington  and  West  Newton  Sts. 


Highly  Flavored  Medicated  Toothpicks 

Aromatic  Antiseptic  Velvet  Wood  Toothpicks. 
Far  superior  to  quill  or  common  pick.  Used  and 
recommended  by  dentists  and  surgeons.  Pre¬ 
serve  the  teeth  and  sweeten  the  breath.  Three 
flavors — peppermint,  sassafras,  cassia.  Send  15 
cents  for  full-size  box  and  terms  to  agents.  They 
sell  on  sight  everywhere.  More  agents  wanted. 

AROMATIC  TOOTHPICK  COMPANY 
184  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


ALTAR  WINES 


From  the  Jesuit  Fathers’  Noviti¬ 
ate  Vineyards  at  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

“MALVOISE "  a  light  dry  wine,  per¬ 
fectly  matured. 

$1.00  per  Gal.,  $4.00  per  Doz. 

“NOVITIATE”  a  gener  us  wine, 
somewhat  sweet — will  keep  in 
wood.  $1.50  per  Gal.  $5.00  per  Doz. 

Depot  &  Sole  Agency 
P.  A.  MAHONY  BARNSTON  TEA  CO. 

Treas.  6  Barclay  St.,  N.Y. 


MOORE’S  Non-Leakable 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 


The  perfect  Pen  for 
particular  people 


$2§o 


and  upwards 

ALWAYS  READY  — 

Pen  point  rests  in  ink 
when  not  in  use  —  hence  no 
shaking  is  required. 

UNIQUE  CONSTRUCTION— No  other  pen 

like  it.  Can't  leak  —  no  pen  section  to  un¬ 
screw  and  get  covered  with  ink.  Uses  any  kind 
of  ink  including  Higgins’  India  Ink. 

Each  pen  fully  guaranteed.  Money  refunded  after  10  days*  trial  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Send  steel  pen  that  suits  your  hand  and  we'll  match  it. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  testimonials  from  highly  pleased  customers. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  168  Devonshire  SL,  Boston,  Mass. 


CLEAN  TO  CARRY  —  Safe  to  carry  in 
pocket  or  shopping  bag  in  any  position. 
Impossible  to  leak. 

CLEAN  TO  HANDLE  —  Barrel 
in  one  piece — no  joints. 

Can  be  filled  with¬ 
out  soiling  the 
fingers. 
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UNCLE  REMUS 


Ambrose  Hennessey,  ’10 

On  the  evening  of  July  3,  in  the  pretty,  southern  city  of  Atlanta, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  familiarly  known  to  millions  of  loving  readers 
as  “Uncle  Remus,”  calmly  and  peacefully  departed  this  mortal  life, 
surrounded  by  his  devoted  wife  and  children.  “I  have  no  fear,”  he 
said,  “I  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  man,  and  He  is  a  merciful 
God,  but  it  is  the  lonely  feeling  of  leaving  you  all  alone.”  One  of  his 
sons  said,  “I  cannot  believe  you  are  going  to  die.”  “No,”  he  replied, 
“I  am  going  into  life.”  Slowly  his  strength  forsook  him,  and  with 
these  final  words,  his  favorite  expression  during  life,  “I  am  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,”  he  passed  into  the  great  beyond. 

After  his  death,  to  the  surprise  of  all  but  those  who  were  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  who  recognized  and  appreciated 
his  deep-seated  thoughtfulness,  and  his  pure,  upright  life,  it  became 
publicly  known  that  he  had  voluntarily  embraced  the  Catholic  faith. 
This  news  aroused  general  inquiry  as  to  what  motives  had  influenced 
him  to  this  decisive  step,  particularly  as  it  happened  only  about  two 
weeks  before  his  death.  Many  ascribed  his  action  to  the  fear  of 
approaching  death,  or  perhaps  to  the  over-zealous  efforts  of  his  Catho¬ 
lic  wife.  Neither  of  these  alleged  reasons,  however,  were  instrumental 
to  his  change  of  belief.  Indeed,  his  one  regret  was  that  he  had  not 
been  baptized  before,  as  he  realized  these  were  the  very  causes  to  which 
his  conversion  would  be  maliciously  attributed.  But  that  he  had  for 
years  been  a  Catholic  in  spirit,  if  not  in  profession,  is  the  only  possible 
judgment  which  any  reader  who  cares  to  ponder  over  his  life’s  history 
can  make.  To  us  college  men  a  brief  resume  of  his  career  will  be 
helpful. 

He  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1848.  Plis  boyhood  days  were  spent 
in  that  fascinating  corner  of  our  continent,  the  sunny  southland.  Who 
of  us  has  not  dreamed  hours  away  in  gaily  picturing  the  joys  and 
delights  of  a  southern  plantation  in  those  balmy  days  “befo’  de  wa’  ”  ? 
The  land  of  quiet  climates,  the  simple — yet  how  complete ! — lives  of 
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the  people,  their  warm  hearts  and  sincere  affections,  that  high-strung 
temperament  of  southern  bloods  indicative  of  intense  emotion  and  sen¬ 
timentality,  the  darkies  singing  with  inimitable  charm  those  old  south¬ 
ern  melodies, — yes,  all  these  and  more  we  have  seen  and  felt  and  heard 
in  our  day-dreams  of  the  old,  romantic  south.  Amid  surroundings  so 
beautiful  it  was  given  to  Joel  C.  Harris  to  romp  and  sport  as  a  boy. 
He  loved  the  sunshine,  and  the  woods,  and  the  green  fields;  while  all 
the  animals  came  to  know  him  as  a  friend.  By  his  kindness  and  his 
care  he  won  the  confidence  of  horses,  dogs,  and  even  birds;  the  pos¬ 
sum,  the  rabbit,  and  the  squirrel  did  not  flee  at  his  approach.  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  these  “creeturs”  while  he  was  still  attend¬ 
ing  school,  enabled  him  more  naturally  to  depict  in  later  years  the 
doings  of  Brer  Rabbit,  Mr.  Fox,  Brer  Possum  and  Miss  Coon. 

In  1862  a  weekly  paper  near  his  town  advertised  for  a  boy  to 
learn  the  printing  business.  Harris,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen,  obtained 
the  position,  and  was  soon  setting  type  in  the  printing  office,  which 
chanced  to  be  situated  near  a  woodland.  Here  again,  between  tasks,  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  renewing  his  companionship  with  his  woodland 
friends.  Meanwhile  the  great  civil  conflict  was  harrowing  our  coun¬ 
try's  fortunes,  and  when  Sherman  made  his  famous  march  through 
Georgia,  the  printing-office  was  destroyed.  During  the  next  few  years 
Harris  found  employment  on  newspapers  in  different  southern  cities. 
His  articles  attracted  widespread  admiration,  and  started  him  on  a 
successful  career  as  an  author. 

While  writing  for  the  “Savannah  News”  in  1873,  he  married  Miss 
Essie  LaRose,  a  Catholic  girl  of  good  family  and  admirable  character. 
They  were  married  by  a  priest  of  the  Savannah  Cathedral.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  they  moved  to  Atlanta,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  “Constitution.”  Here  they  settled  down  in  the  cot¬ 
tage  where  they  have  ever  since  resided,  the  “Wren's  Nest,”  so  named 
because  he  found  that  a  wren  had  built  her  nest  in  the  mail-box  at  his 
gate.  Extending  beyond  the  house  is  a  small  plantation.  In  this 
charming  little  paradise  he  spent  the  golden  years  of  his  life,  with  his 
wife  and  children  and  children’s  children.  Here  was  his  refuge  from 
both  the  unkindnesses  and  the  plaudits  of  men ;  for  his  temperament 
was  so  unique  that  he- fled  the  latter  much  more  readily  than  he  did  the 
former. 

In  fact,  his  most  noteworthy  characteristic  was  his  reticence. 
Bring  him  into  any  gathering  of  prominent  men,  and  he  was  lost.  It 
seemed  to  cause  him  pain  to  meet  with  people  who  sounded  his  praises, 
so  that  he  was  most  careful  to  avoid  all  such  occasions.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  few  rare  cases,  it  was  impossible  to  escape  the  ardor  of  his 
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friends,  he  sadly  and  reluctantly  consented  to  attend;  and  then  his  dis¬ 
comfiture  was  painfully  apparent.  Only  once  in  twenty  years  did  he 
attend  a  social  function,  and  that  was  when  President  Roosevelt  visited 
the  governor  of  Georgia  in  1906  and  asked  to  see  Uncle  Remus.  He 
attended  the  reception  at  the  governor’s  mansion,  but  he  was  notice¬ 
ably  ill  at  ease  while  the  President  pronounced  his  eulogy,  and  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  for  making  his  departure  to  the  “Wren’s  Nest.” 

His  rooms  and  library  were  suggestive  of  Catholicity.  A  classic 
Madonna  was  there,  and  several  pictures  of  Our  Lady  and  one  of  St. 
Anthony.  A  rosary  hung  by  his  bed,  and  near  it  an  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  medal  which  he  had  been  wont  to  wear.  The  Bible  and  New¬ 
man  and  Shakespeare  were  his  constant  companions ;  and  his  other 
select  books  were  three  volumes  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  two  of 
Father  Sheehan’s  novels.  Newman  he  considered  both  in  thought  and 
style  our  greatest  writer,  and  he  loved  to  lend  the  “Apologia”  to  his 
friends.  Living  in  so  thorough  a  Catholic  influence  as  this,  we  are  apt 
to  wonder  that  he  remained  away  from  the  Church  so  long.  When 
questioned  himself  in  this  concern,  he  would  reply  that  he  “was  not 
yet  good  enough  to  be  a  Catholic,”  and  “perhaps  old  doubts  would 
come  back.”  Yet  five  years  ago  he  went  to  a  Catholic  church  to  ask 
for  baptism,  but  was  deterred  solely  by  his  invincible  reticence.  He 
knew  that  as  a  Catholic  he  would  have  to  enter  a  crowded  church  every 
Sunday,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  stares  and  questionings  and  gossip- 
ings  which  would  probably  be  provoked  were  utterly  unbearable.  After 
that  he  continued  to  lead  his  pure,  upright,  Christian  life,  largely  in¬ 
spired,  no  doubt,  by  the  noble  example  of  his  virtuous  wife.  Her 
gentle  innocence  and  sweet  refinement  exerted  an  elevating  influence 
upon  him,  while  her  constant  devotion  to  her  religion  implanted  in  him 
the  profoundest  respect  for  Catholicity.  He  took  great  care,  too,  that 
his  children  should  be  faithful  in  their  religious  duties. 

Such  a  personality,  sincere  and  kindly,  so  pure  in  outlook,  and  of 
such  tender  sentiments  towards  nature  and  all  living  creatures,  must 
naturally  portray  itself  in  the  writings  of  its  owner.  So  we  find  him 
occupied  mainly  with  two  kinds  of  compositions,  but  exhibiting  in 
both  the  sterling  sincerity  of  his  just  and  lovable  character.  The  first 
consisted.of  his  wonderful  southern  folk-lore  stories.  These  were  com¬ 
pilations  of  legends  concerning  animals,  with  which  the  negroes  were 
wont  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening.  Harris  often 
spent  his  evenings  listening  to  these  quaint  tales,  for  he  was  quite  fond 
of  partaking  in  the  good  humor  of  the  darkies.  So  fascinated  was  he 
by  their  charm  that  he  determined  to  give  them  written  expression,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  negro  dialect.  Assuming  the  name,  “Uncle  Remus,” 
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he  set  to  work  and  soon  produced  those  works  which  spread  his  name 
throughout  the  land.  His  great  asset  in  these  writings  was  his  long 
acquaintance  and  love  for  dumb  animals.  In  fact,  they  become  elevated 
to  the  level  of  humans : — ‘'Brer  Rabbit  gallop  on,  he  did,  talkin’  en 
laughin’  wid  hisse’f,  en  eve’y  time  he  pass  folks,  he’d  tun  it  off  en 
make  lak  he  singin’ and  “he  tell  Brer  Fox  dat  he  done  promise  King 
Deer  dat  dey’d  drap  ’roun’  ter-night  en  gin  ’im  some  music.”  These 

V 

simple,  childlike  fancies  are  a  characteristic  note  of  all  the  legends,  and 
illustrate  the  tender  affection  of  “Uncle  Remus”  who  had  said,  “We 
must  become  as  little  children,  and  imitate  their  fresh  innocence.” 

His  other  writings  deal  with  more  substantial  topics,  chiefly  with 
that  of  the  reconstruction  of  our  nation  after  the  Civil  War.  He  used 
his  pen  for  something  higher  than  fanciful  amusement;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eulogy  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Harris  will  be 
accepted  by  all  who  knew  Uncle  Remus : 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  purely  literary  critics  would  object 
to  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  our  common 
American  citizenship  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ethical  quality  of  your 
father’s  writings  was  quite  as  important  as  their  purely  literary 
value.  I  never  have  subscribed,  and  I  never  shall  subscribe,  to  the 
doctrine  that  a  man  of  genius  is  to  be  admired  when  he  so  uses  his 
genius  as  to  do  evil  and  not  good  to  his  fellowmen ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  greater  the  artist  the  more  heartily  he  is  to  be  condemned 
if  he  uses  his  power  for  mischief,  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  man  of  the  pen  or  the  brush  has  at  least  as  much  effect  upon 
national  character  as  the  man  whose  profession  is  statecraft. 

Now,  your  father  was  a  genius;  and  furthermore  he  was  a  man 
who,  in  his  private  life,  in  its  modesty,  its  simplicity,  its  kindliness 
and  refinement,  illustrated  the  very  quality  which  we  must  all  of  us 
like  to  see  typical  of  the  homes  of  the  nation ;  and,  finally,  he  never 
wrote  anything  which  did  not  make  the  man  or  woman  reading 
it  feel  a  little  better — feel  that  his  or  her  impulses  for  good  had 
been  strengthened,  feel  a  more  resolute  purpose  to  do  with  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  courage,  with  good  sense  and  charity,  whatever  duty 
was  next  to  be  done.  No  writer  was  ever  less  didactic;  but,  quite 
unconsciously,  every  reader  of  his  writings  learned  to  set  a  new 
and  higher  value  upon  courage,  upon  honesty,  upon  truth,  upon 
kindly  generosity,  upon  all  those  qualities  that  make  a  man  a  good 
man  in  his  family,  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  citizen  in  peace  or  war. 
The  whole  country  is  the  debtor  of  your  father. 

Thus  we  see  his  Whole  life  was  offered  (though  quite  unobtru¬ 
sively)  to  the  moral  uplifting  and  spiritual  betterment  of  others.  What 
a  mighty  force  the  press  wields  in  our  country  can  hardly  be  conjec¬ 
tured  ;  how  noble,  then,  and  laudable  are  the  services  of  a  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  writer,  whose  aims  do  not  terminate  in  self,  but  extend  far  out- 
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ward  and  upward !  Such  a  character  is  a  blessing  in  any  community, 
and  Atlanta  may  well  feel  proud  of  her  illustrious  son.  The  honor 
accorded  him  at  his  funeral  was  remarkable,  for  it  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  city  was  present.  Throngs  of  white-robed  children  strewed 
flowers  before  the  funeral  procession,  and  hundreds  of  people  followed 
to  the  grave.  Just  as  the  body  was  being  lowered,  the  sunshine  pierced 
the  clouds  overhead  and  formed  a  double  rainbow  in  the  sky.  And 
to  the  vast  crowd  assembled,  it  seemed  to  be  a  manifestation  of  heaven’s 
welcome. 


A  MODERN  NEMESIS 

Louis  F.  Kelliher,  ’10 

I. 

I  met  them  first  at  Venice  in  the  late  summer  of  ’78.  It  was  at 
one  of  those  brilliant  fetes  which  only  Italian  art  and  culture  could  con¬ 
ceive  and  the  hospitality  of  an  Italian  city  could  carry  out.  Beauty, 
wealth,  rank  were  there  that  night;  prince  rubbed  shoulder  with  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  dowager  with  the  fair  debutante.  The  glare  of  a  thousand 
lights,  the  princely  and  magnificent  decorations,  the  glittering  uniforms 
of  the  nobles  almost  rivalling  in  their  texture  the  bejewelled  gowns 
of  the  ladies,  not  to  speak  of  the  now  soft,  now  majestic  music  of  the 
Imperial  Band  stationed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  all  presented  to  my 
eyes  such  a  scene  of  regal  splendor  as  it  would  be  almost  vain  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

I  took  a  seat  near  the  entrance  door,  preferring  to  be  a  spectator 
rather  than  an  actor  in  this  mad  drama  of  life  and  content  to  watch  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  guests.  I  had  been  seated  thus  for  some 
time  when  a  commotion  in  the  crowd  about  me  indicated  the  approach 
of  some  one  of  more  than  usual  importance ;  I  looked  up  and  beheld 
advancing  along  an  avenue  that  had  been  made  for  him  a  young  officer 
of  rather  handsome  mien  and  commanding  appearance,  his  sword 
dangling  loosely  from  his  side  and  his  regimental  gold  and  lace  pro¬ 
claiming  him  to  be  in  the  French  service.  On  his  arm,  he  supported  a 
lady  and  my  first  glance  told  me  that  it  was  she  and  not  her  escort 
who  was  drawing  the  looks  of  admiration  from  the  assembled  throng. 
She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  figure  was 
slightly  above  middle  height  but  graceful  in  all  its  proportions,  with 
features  that  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  some  Grecian  sculptor,  cheeks 
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tinged  with  the  healthy,  rosy  flush  of  beautiful  womanhood,  and  jet 
black  hair  that  fell  over  her  white  shoulders  in  abundant  curls.  But  it 
was  her  eves  that  especially  engaged  my  attention,  not  to  say,  my  ad¬ 
miration.  Deep  black  in  color  and  set  far  within  her  brow,  they  fairly 
burned  with  intensity,  piercing  in  their  gleam  and  sparkling  with  what 
appeared  an  unnatural  lustre ;  there  was,  in  a  word,  an  unexplainable 
something  about  them  that  rivetted  my  attention  and  held  me  in  a 
charmed  almost  fearful  fascination. 

“Who  are  they?”  whispered  a  masculine  voice  at  my  side.  It  was 
a  distinctly  feminine  one  that  answered :  “Oh !  Captain  Raulin  of  the 
French  legation.” 

“Yes,  but  the  woman?” 

“His  wife,  of  course.” 

*  “Ah!”  came  the  rejoinder  and  I  thought  I  perceived  a  tinge  of 
disappointment  in  his  voice. 

As  for  me,  such  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  startling 
scene,  such  the  thoughts  that  filled  my  brain,  that  I  felt  that  I  must 
know  this  dashing  young  officer  and  his  beautiful  wife.  It  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  to  secure  an  introduction  and  before  the  strains 
of  the  last  waltz  had  died  away  that  night  Raulin  and  I  were  rather 
good  friends  and  I  had  at  least  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  madame. 

I  met  them  frequently  after  that,  sometimes  on  the  street  but  more 
often  at  those  social  events  for  which  Venice  was  then  and  is  to-day 
famous.  Our  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  a  close  friendship  so 
that  before  long  I  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Raulin  household. 
Here  I  invariably  found  St.  Croix,  a  brother  officer  of  Raulin  and  a 
friend  since  boyhood.  They  had  been  born  in  the  same  town  in  south¬ 
ern  France,  had  been  educated  together  and  had  entered  the  army  at 
the  same  time;  the  attachment  of  their  early  life  had  increased  as  the 
years  went  by  so  that  by  the  circle  in  which  they  moved  they  were  re¬ 
garded  as  inseparable  friends.  But  if  there  existed  a  strong  friendship 
between  Raulin  and  St.  Croix,  I  soon  perceived  that  madame  shared 
none  of  her  husband’s  kindly  feelings.  There  seemed  to  be  a  certain 
coldness,  nay  hostility,  between  her  and  St.  Croix.  He  always  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  her  and  rarely  addressed  her.  Sometimes,  when  he 
said  or  did  something  that  displeased  her,  she  would  cast  upon  him 
such  a  malignant  glance  from  her  dark  penetrating  eyes  as  invariably 
removed  all  the  color  from  his  cheeks  and  sent  him  trembling  away. 
One  could  see  that  he  stood  in  deadly  fear  of  her,  yet  why,  I  could  not 
tell.  St.  Croix  himself  never  volunteered  me  any  information  on  the 
subject  and  I  had  too  little  confidence  in  my  own  courage  to  ask 
Madame  Raulin.  That  winter  was  a  brilliant  one  in  many  respects; 
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like  all  others,  however,  it  soon  passed  away,  yet,  while  it  lasted,  I 
doubt  if  there  could  be  found  in  all  Venice  a  gayer  spirit  than  the  young 
French  officer,  Pierre  Raulin. 

II. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring  I  was  seated  in  my  apartments  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  solace  of  a  lone  cigar  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and 
Raulin  burst  in.  He  was  laboring  under  great  excitement  and  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  had  occurred  to  ruffle  his 
naturally  placid  and  joyous  nature.  Surprised  at  his  sudden  entrance, 
and  unwonted  appearance  I  was  for  the  moment  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
and  regarded  him  in  silence,  awaiting  an  explanation  of  his  excitement. 
It  was  the  Captain  who  finally  broke  the  ominous  silence. 

“You  are  a  friend  of  mine?”  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 

“Why,  of  course,  Captain,”  I  replied.  “Why  do  you  ask? 

“I  have  a  little  favor  to  ask  of  you — a  little  service;  you  will  not 
refuse?” 

“No,”  I  answered;  “but  tell  me,  what  is  the  trouble?” 

“Oh!  nothing  at  all,  only  a  duel,”  he  replied,  with  a  miserable 
effort  at  indifference. 

“A  duel,”  I  cried;  “you,  a  duel — and  with  whom?” 

“Henri  St.  Croix — he  has  insulted  me;  he  has  questioned  my  word, 
and  no  man,  no,  not  even  St.  Croix  can  do  that  and  live.”  He  had 
uttered  the  name  of  St.  Croix  in  a  gentle  far-away  fashion,  but  as  he 
proceeded  he  became  more  and  more  inflamed  and  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  he  brought  his  fist  down  with  a  resounding  crash  upon  the  table. 

I  had  first  been  unable  to  comprehend  it  all  but  this  served  to  bring 
me  to  my  senses.  I  hastened  to  pacify  him  and  to  learn  more  about  the 
affair  but  my  ministrations  seemed  to  make  him  only  the  more  irascible. 
Wheeling  about  he  turned  on  me  a  scornful,  hateful  look. 

“Then  you  will  not  serve?”  he  exclaimed,  and  every  word  cut  me 

to  the  heart. 

“But,  but  Captain,”  I  interposed,  “is  there  not  a  mistake  some¬ 
where?  Can’t  this  be  avoided?” 

“Will  you  serve?”  he  fairly  thundered  at  me,  and  then  he  added 
in  a  gentler  tone : 

“I  had  always  thought  that  you  at  least  were  a  true  friend.” 

“I  will  serve,  Captain,”  I  replied,  but  the  words  almost  stuck  in 
my  throat. 

“Good!”  he  exclaimed,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  his  hand,  “I 
thought  I  was  not  mistaken  in  you.  Dr.  Regnier  is  acting  for  St. 
Croix ;  see  him  this  afternoon  at  the  -  Hotel  and  arrange 
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the  particulars,  but  for  God’s  sake,  make  it  as  soon  as  possible.’’  And 
with  this  parting  injunction,  he  seized  his  hat  and  cane  and  the  next 
moment  was  gone. 

I  saw  Regnier  that  day  and  found  him  a  most  pleasant  chap.  He 
was  well  versed  in  such  affairs  as  this,  in  fact  he  had  served  in  the 
capacity  of  second  on  more  than  one  hundred  occasions ;  while  all  my 
knowledge  of  affaires  d’honneur  was  confined  to  what  I  had  heard 
and  read.  He  agreed  with  me  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  im¬ 
mediately  and  so  we  settled  on  the  following  morning,  the  place  to  be  a 
little  park  outside  the  city  limits  which  the  affable  doctor  declared  was 
an  ideal  place  for  the  encounter.  We  parted  the  best  of  friends,  Regnier 
perhaps  to  meet  the  representative  of  some  other  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
man  and  I  to  gloomy  and  depressing  thoughts. 

III. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  on  the  following  morning  when  Raulin 
and  I  drove  up  to  the  little  grove  where  the  duel  was  to  take  place. 
St.  Croix  and  his  second  were  there  before  us.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sequestered  spot  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  but  seen  in  the  gray 
dawn  of  morning  and  with  a  foreknowledge  of  the  bloody  scene  which 
it  was  soon  to  witness,  the  place  presented  little  beauty  to 'my  eyes. 
Regnier  came  hurriedly  up,  grasped  my  hand  cordially  and  led  me 
aside. 

“I  see  you  are  on  time,”  he  said.  “Is  the  captain  determined  to 
go  on?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “nothing  can  alter  his  determination  now.” 

“Tres  bien,”  replied  the  doctor  with  a  satisfied  smile,  and  stoop¬ 
ing  down  he  took  from  his  bag  two  shining  revolvers  and  held  them 
out  to  me  to  take  my  choice.  I  selected  one  in  a  mechanical  sort  of 
way  while  Regnier  with  the  other  in  his  hand  proceeded  to  pace  off 
the  ground ;  having  done  which,  he  set  a  walking  stick  at  either 
end  of  the  measured  distance. 

“Give  your  man  his  pistol  and  tell  him  to  take  his  place,”  whis¬ 
pered  the  doctor  to  me.  Then  he  added  aloud :  “The  signal,  gentlemen, 
will  be  one,  two,  three.  When  I  say  three,  fire.” 

The  two  combatants  had  now  taken  their  stations  and  stood  with 
blanched  countenances  facing  each  other.  Friends  from  boyhood,  they 
stood  on  the  brink  of  an  inglorious  death  to  which  one  was  to  send 
the  other.  No  one  had  ever  imputed  cowardice  or  fear  to  either  man, 
yet  I  could  see  from  their  strained,  pallid  faces,  that  they  would  will- 
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ingly  have  withdrawn  from  this  fatal  encounter.  But  it  was  too  late 
now.  Already,  Regnier  was  beginning  to  speak. 

“One,  two,  three.” 

As  the  last  word  left  the  doctor’s  lips  two  shots  rang  out,  one 
immediately  following  the  other.  St.  Croix  stood  in  his  place  im¬ 
movable  with  his  pistol  by  his  side,  whilst  Raulin,  uttering  a  terrible 
cry,  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  fell  to  the  earth. 

Regnier  and  I  rushed  to  the  unfortunate  captain  but  St.  Croix 
was  there  before  us.  He  had  thrown  himself  in  a  kneeling  posture  by 
the  side  of  his  fallen  friend,  his  whole  being  convulsed  with  grief,  and 
his  tears  falling  in  copious  drops  upon  the  motionless  body. 

“Say  one  word  of  forgiveness,  Pierre,”  he  cried;  “say  that  you 
forgive  me,  your  own  Henri.  One  word,  only  one  is  all  I  ask.” 

The  entreaties  of  St.  Croix  were  all  in  vain ;  Raulin  was  beyond 
human  call,  his  lips  would  never  speak  again.  The  bullet  from  the 
hand  of  his  dearest  friend  had  pierced  his  heart  and  death  had  been 
instantaneous. 

It  was  I  who  conveyed  the  sad  intelligence  to  Madame  Raulin ; 
it  was  I  who  stood  by  her  side  the  day  we  placed  the  captain  in  his  last 
resting  place.  During  it  all,  she  shed  not  a  tear  nor  uttered  one  word 
of  grief.  But  as  the  carriage  rolled  through  the  streets  on  our  return 
from  the  little  burying-ground,  I  inadvertently  mentioned  the  name 
of  St.  Croix.  Immediately  she  was  on  her  feet,  her  whole  frame 
trembled  with  emotion  and  turning  upon  me  her  dark  penetrating  eyes 
that  fairly  burned  with  anger  and  hatred  she  exclaimed :  “Ah !  mon¬ 
sieur,  rest  assured  he  shall  not  escape.” 

Not  another  word  she  spoke :  sinking  back  in  her  seat  she  remained 
in  silence  for  the  rest  of  our  journey  to  the  hotel  and  there  I  left  her. 

Meanwhile  St.  Croix  had  fled  the  city ;  whither,  no  one  seemed  to 
know  nor  care.  Such  affairs  of  honor  with  their  usual  tragic  results 
were  common  in  those  days  and  caused  but  little  comment.  As  for  me, 
business  soon  called  me  from  Venice,  but  before  I  went  I  made  a  call 
on  Mdme.  Raulin  to  bid  her  farewell.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that 
she  had  already  left  the  city. 


IV. 

Six  years  later,  chance  took  me  to  Paris,  and,  as  was  my  wont  on 
an  afternoon  stroll,  I  sat  down,  and  there  I  again  met  St.  Croix  at  a 
table  in  a  Champs  Elysee  cafe.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  come 
in.  How  changed  from  when  I  had  seen  him  last!  Then  he  had 
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stood  erect  and  resolute,  in  full  possession  of  his  manly  powers,  his 
eve  flashing  with  that  fire  of  youth  to  which  his  words  and  his  actions 
served  as  an  outlet;  now,  broken  in  spirit,  he  seemed  but  the  shadow 
of  his  former  self,  his  hair  was  almost  completely  white,  lines  of  care 
were  running  over  his  pallid  face,  there  was  a  frightened  far-off 
look  in  his  eyes ;  altogether,  he  seemed  like  a  man  pursued  by  some 
terrible  and  inevitable  fate. 

Our  first  greetings  over,  I  questioned  him  concerning  himself,  if  he 
were  still  in  the  army  and  where  he  had  been  during  all  those  years. 

“Ah,”  he  answered  in  a  voice  that  trembled  and  so  low  that  I 
could  scarcely  hear,  “I  have  been  everywhere;  France,  England,  Ger¬ 
many;  yes,  even  America,  but  I  cannot  escape  her.  Even  now - ” 

“Escape  her?”  I  asked.  “What  do  you  mean ?”  though  in  my  heart 
I  half  guessed  at  the  truth. 

“Ah!”  he  replied,  “how  can  you  know?  The  days  of  terror,  the 
nights  without  sleep,  no  rest,  no  hope,  but  always  pursuit,  always  fire 
that  burns  my  soul.  There  have  been  times  when  I  would  have  ended 
it  all  but  I  could  not ;  the  wealth  that  I  had  was  gone  as  quickly  as  the 
friends  whom  it  attracted,  the  world  views  me  as  an  outcast  and  yet  I 
cannot  leave  it.  She,  she - ” 

Here  he  broke  suddenly  off,  and,  try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  get 
another  word  from  him.  He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  seemed 
oblivious  of  my  presence.  Ever  and  anon,  however,  he  would  glance 
hurriedly  up  and  throw  a  frightened  look  in  the  direction  of  the  door 
which  was  so  situated  that  my  back  faced  it  while  St.  Croix  had  a 
clear  view  of  it. 

We  had  been  seated  thus  for  sometime,  St.  Croix  still  continuing 
in  his  strange  silence  and  I  striving  in  vain  to  rouse  him  from  his  semi¬ 
unconsciousness,  when  suddenly  I  perceived  a  terrible  change  coming 
over  him.  His  face  had  become  deadly  white,  large  drops  of  perspira¬ 
tion  stood  out  on  his  fevered  brow,  his  lustreless  eyes  seemed  as  if  they 
were  about  to  spring  from  their  sockets,  and  his  whole  body  was  quiv¬ 
ering  as  if  he  were  a  man  afflicted  with  the  ague. 

“Are  you  sick?”  I  cried,  at  the  same  time  pressing  a  glass  of  water 
to  his  lips.  He  brushed  it  aside  and  lifting  his  finger,  pointed  it  with  a 
strange  solemnity  towards  the  door.  I  turned  around  and  beheld  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  us  none  other  than  Madame  Raulin,  as  beautiful  and 
as  youthful  as  when  I  had  seen  her  last.  On  she  came,  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes  in  the  room,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  until  she 
reached  our  table  and  there — she  stopped.  She  looked  at  me  but  did 
not  speak ;  her  glance  was  withering  and  filled  me  with  that  strange, 
indescribable  feeling  that  I  had  experienced  so  often  before.  Then 
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she  turned  her  terrible  eyes,  that  seemed  to  penetrate  one’s  very  soul, 
full  upon  St.  Croix.  A  moment  he  met  her  gaze,  then  putting  his  hands 
to  his  face  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sight  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  voice — “Mon 
Dieu !  Mon  Dieu  !”  and  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 

Immediately,  the  room  was  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  up¬ 
roar.  From  out  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  about  the  table  stepped 
a  young  man  whose  appearance  denoted  him  to  be  of  the  medical 
profession.  For  a  moment  he  knelt  by  the  side  of  St.  Croix,  then 
shaking  his  head  he  arose  and  exclaimed  with  a  knowing  air: — 

“Dead ;  heart  disease ;  it  is  a  case  for  the  morgue.’’ 

“What?”  I  cried,  “You  mean  for  the - ”  And  then  I  checked 

mvself  and  looked  around  for  Madame  Raulin.  She  was  just  passing 
through  the  door,  her  eyes  were  glistening  with  that  strange  unex¬ 
plainable  light  and  a  malignant,  satisfied  smile  was  playing  about  her 
lips.  An  instant  I  watched  her ;  the  next  moment  she  passed  out  into 
the  darkness. 

*  *  ❖ 

An  hour  later  I  was  sitting  in  a  reflective  mood  in  my  room. 
Thoughts  of  my  old  studies  came  back,  of  the  awful  instances  of 
retribution  that  our  books  told  of  —  Oedipus  and  Lady  Macbeth 
But  here  was  another  history  as  savage  as  those  of  classic  tragedy, 
— as  savage,  but  much  more  pagan.  For  here  were  people,  who,  by 
the  principles  of  worldly  education,  had  trampled  on  the  moral  and 
civil  laws,  and  died  without  even  the  mitigation  that  came  to  the 
woes  of  Oedipus. 
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RICHARD  MANSFIELD 

An  Appreciation  and  a  Commentary 

Joseph  I.  Whalen,  ’09 

It  is  now  a  year  since  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  the  distinguished 
American  actor,  died  at  his  home  in  New  London,  Connecticut.  With 
the  newspaper  announcements  of  Mr.  Mansfield  s  death,  lengthy 
accounts  of  the  man’s  professional  career  were  given,  describing  his 
early  vicissitudes,  his  subsequent  success  and  finally  the  triumphs  which 
he  achieved;  all  of  which  proclaimed  as  it  was  meant  to  do,  that  this 
world  had  lost  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  a  worker  for  its  better¬ 
ment. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Mansfield  possessed  fine  dramatic  talent  and 
disregarding  the  discussion  of  his  greatness  as  compared  with  others 
of  the  same  profession,  it  is  perhaps  fitting  for  us  to  consider,  how  far 
we  have  been  indebted  to  his  genius,  for  our  instruction  and  delight. 

To  begin  with  the  actor’s  position  should  be  well  appreciated  and 
his  province  clearly  defined.  He  assumes  the  attitude  cf  interpreter 
between  the  poet  or  author  and  the  audience.  He  undertakes  to  iden¬ 
tify  himself  with  the  dramatic  character,  and  so  incurs  the  obligation 
of  fully  expounding  the  author’s  idea.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  while 
the  actor  uses  the  product  of  the  author’s  mind  as  a  vehicle  to  exploit 
his  own  talent,  so  at  the  same  time  does  the  author  depend  in  a  great 
measure  for  fame  and  reputation  upon  the  extent  of  the  actor’s  genius. 
One  indeed  supplements  the  other.  The  author  furnishing  a  means 
to  the  player’s  end,  the  player  insuring  a  wide  audience  for  the  works 
of  the  author. 

This  relation  is  well  expressed  by  the  inscription  on  David  Gar¬ 
rick’s  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey: 

“To  paint  fair  nature  by  Divine  Command, 

Her  magic  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand. 

A  Shakespeare  rose;  then  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o’er  a  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 

Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew, 

The  actor’s  genius  made  them  breathe  anew, 

Though  like  the  bard  himself  in  night  they  lay 
Immortal  Garrick  called  them  back  to  day, 

And  ’til  Eternity  with  power  sublime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time 
Shakespeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  stars  shall  shine 
And  Earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine.” 
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With  all  these  endowments  yet  the  actor  is  seldom  credited  with 
the  rare  attributes  which  his  art  by  its  very  nature  requires.  People 
delight  in  his  personations  yet  give  no  thought  to  the  means  which 
have  provided  the  “feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.”  And,  after  all, 
it  is  the  very  perfection  of  his  art  which  deprives  him  of  the  credit  he 
deserves ;  for  the  audience  absorbed  in  contemplating  so  life-like  a  rep¬ 
resentative  may  easily  forget  the  genius  behind  the  mask.  Genius  is 
truly  there,  for  a  capable  actor  possesses  a  wonderful  variety  of  accom¬ 
plishments.  Though  not  a  poet  he  must  have  a  powerful  imagination 
that  will  scale  the  very  heights  of  poetic  and  dramatic  thought.  He 
must  have  the  mind  of  a  scholar  to  wife  the  true  meaning  of  his  text, 
and  above  and  beyond  all  this  must  abide  a  marvellous  faculty,  whereby 
he  is  able  to  act,  to  talk,  to  think  as  would  the  character  he  assumes. 

Critics  and  students  of  literature  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from 
all  this.  To  them  the  theatre  becomes  a  schoolroom  wherein  the 
deeper  and  more  subtle  meanings  contained  in  masterpieces  of  immortal 
literature  are  admirably  expounded  by  the  skillful  thespian.  For  he 
almost  intuitively  places  the  proper  emphasis  or  stress  upon  the  right 
word  or  phrase  “suiting  the  word  to  the  action,  the  action  to  the  word,” 
thus  satisfying  the  expectation  of  his  hearers.  Their  very  presence, 
for  all  their  knowledge,  is  a  tribute  to- his  genius. 

A  distinguished  literary  man  of  the  day,  deploring  the  apparent 
decadence  of  the  classic  drama  in  our  times,  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
situation  when  he  said  substantially,  “It  will  not  do  to  relegate  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  to  our  private  study  to  be  read  there  alone.  We 
cannot  read  them.  We  are  not  capable  to  do  so.  Only  Garrick,  Booth, 
and  the  rest  can  read  such  plays !” 

Passing  on  to  examples,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  plays 
of  Shakespeare  as  well  as  other  classics  would  never  have  been  pre¬ 
served  so  long  to  be  studied  by  one  generation  after  another  were  it 
not  that  each  age  has  produced  players  who  by  their  art  have  reanimat¬ 
ed  the  old  masterpieces  and  revived  interest  in  them.  We  have  a  long 
line  of  famous  Hamlets,  Richards  and  Lears.  Each  has  had  his  day 
and  has  gone,  leaving  behind  a  more  vivid  and  memorable  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  those  great  characters.  “Each  great  man  exists  that  there  may 
be  greater  men”  and  by  the  same  rule  better  scholars  and  more  cultured 
citizens  have  resulted  from  the  labors  of  our  intelligent  actors. 

And  thus  did  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  do  his  share  in  his  own  time, 
contributing  to  the  general  welfare.  Perhaps  he  was  at  his  best  in 
Richard  III.,  for  an  actor’s  merit  is  determined  by  the  importance  and 
weight  of  the  part  which  he  has  played,  and  Mansfield  played  Richard 
exceedingly  well.  To  witness  such  a  performance  was  at  least  mstruc- 
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tive.  It  was,  moreover,  a  revelation.  How  wonderful  was  this  con¬ 
ception  of  Gloucester’s  character.  Under  the  magic  influence  of  the 
actor’s  mimicry  that  character  slowly  evolved  from  within  outward 
and  was  projected  across  the  footlights  to  the  audience  who,  though 
long  familiar  with  the  part,  sat,  nevertheless,  enthralled  and  expectant 
as  each  scene  progressed. 

“Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent.” 

How  spirited  and  fine  sounding  were  such  speeches  coming  from  an 
eloquent  tongue.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  receive  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  their  full  value. 

“What!  Will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  sink  to  the  ground? 
I  thought  it  would  have  mounted!” 

Richard,  standing  beside  the  body  of  the  murdered  Henry,  lifts  his 
sword,  and  his  eye,  looking  after  it,  catches  sight  of  blood  upon  the 
blade,  in  a  manner  like  the  very  truth  of  nature.  He  adds  : — 

“See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king’s  death! 

O!  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
By  those  who  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house.” 

One  must  see  all  this  perfectly  enacted,  to  appreciate  the  malignity 
of  that  crooked  Richard,  to  marvel  at  the  actor’s  power  and  resource. 
His  imagination  prompts  and  suggests  the  whole  horrible  action,  but 
his  scholarly  mind  brings  the  proper  emphasis  on  the  word  purple , 
thereby  revealing  the  irony  implied  in  the  sentence. 

After  the  scene  with  Lady  Anne,  who  scorns  Richard’s  proposal, 
the  spectator  might  even  be  led  to  sympathize  with  the  wretched  man, 
so  abject,  so  humble,  so  plausibly  sincere,  until  these  lines: — 

“Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooed? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  won? 

I’ll  have  her — but  I  will  not  keep  her  long!” 

The  last  words  flung  out  in  sudden,  almost  ludicrous,  scorn  when 
compared  with  the  flattering  phrases  that  preceded  is  one  more  bright 
flash  illumining  the  incongruous  make-up  of  the  creature. 

The  whole  soliloquy  was  given  with  that  superb  intonation  which 
expressed  every  shade  of  feeling.  Again,  how  admirable  and  pic¬ 
turesque  the  actions  as  he  repeated  these  lines  on  his  own 
deformity : 

“My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while. 

*  *  *  * 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  salute  my  glass 
That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.” 

In  Air.  Atansfield’s  delineation,  Richard’s  attitude  toward  the 
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cringing  Buckingham  from  the  beginning  could  not  be  mistaken  until 
the  culminating  command : 

“Off  with  his  head"  (then  in  derision)  “so  much  for  Bucking¬ 
ham  !” 

In  the  concluding  scenes  of  this  play  he  seemed  to  resolve  his  own 
personality  completely  with  that  of  the  character.  The  tent  scene,  in 
which  Richard  starts  horror  stricken  out  of  his  remorseful  dream,  was 
one  of  singular  grandeur,  always  producing  a  startling  effect.  After 
he  had  mastered  the  harrowing  thoughts  born  of  his  dream,  his  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  words  : — 

“Richard's  himself  again!" 
constituted  another  pointed  study  of  character. 

In  the  last  scene  of  all  the  mind  of  the  audience,  still  held  in  his 
thrall,  was  thrilled  again  by  his  brilliant  exposition  of  Richard's  sole 
redeeming  trait, — his  valor.  Hard  pressed  by  Richmond  and  a  dozen 
others  he  fought  desperately ;  wounded  and  overthrown  he  fought  on 
the  ground;  finally,  in  a  prodigy  of  daring  he  launched  himself  head¬ 
long  at  his  antagonist,  was  disarmed  and  fell  to  earth.  He  was  Richard 
in  all  his  changing  moods  to  the  every  end. 

Such  was  Richard  Mansfield’s  skill.  He  possessed  a  wonderful 
gift  by  which  we  were  able  to  derive  teachings  which  books  could 
never  impart.  He  possessed  the  imagination  of  genius.  But  after  all 
the  product  of  his  labors  will  not  remain.  It  does  not  last.  His  fame 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  art  is  visionary  and  traditional.  There  are 
multitudes  of  statues,  pictures  and  memorials  which  recall  the  genius 
of  sculptors  and  painters.  But  with  the  actor,  no  matter  how  eminent 
in  his  day,  his  light  only  glimmers  for  a  moment  like  fitful  lightning 
in  the  sky,  is  scarcely  recognized  and  praised,  when  it  vanishes.  It  is 
merely,  hail!  and,  farewell! 
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STYLOGRAPHS 


Rob  Lear 

Our  essayist  on  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  in  this  number  of  the 
Stylus,  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  good 
things  that  have  been  said  of  the  delightful  creator  of  Lncle  Remus. 
His  career  is,  indeed,  of  value  to  college  men  for  a  thousand  reasons. 
Let  us  learn  this  one,— that  with  character  a  man  may  rise  to  power 
even  along  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  What  could  seem  less  influential 
as  a  vocation  than  the  writing  of  fanciful  stories  for  young  people. 
Yet  see  how  by  so  humble  a  means,  Mr.  Harris  became  a  national 
power  for  good.  As  Father  Sheehan  said  before  a  college  audience, 
Young  man,  you” cannot  suppress  the  Divine  oracle  within  you:  go 
forth  and  utter  it.” 

*  *  * 

The  American  worship  of  lucre  did  never  touch  Mr.  Harris. 
Therein  is  he  another  exemplar  for  us;  we  are  in  an  atmosphere  of 
“graft,”  and  it  is  by  keeping  clear  of  all  small  beginnings  of  the  vice 
during  our  college  career  that  we  may  hope  to  withstand  the  greater 
temptations  later.  We  must  pay  our  way,  every  cent  of  it,  and  leave 
“rebates”  for  a  lower  class  of  mortals.  He  is  a  man  who  does  his 
part  in  college  affairs  without  asking  for  a  “commission,”  who  turns 
in  a  dollar  for  the  dollar  he  receives. 

*  sk  * 

Here  is  an  instance  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Harris.  Into  his  maga¬ 
zine,  Uncle  Remus,  he  would  allow  no  advertisement  to  go  that  was 
unfit,  no  matter  what  price  it  might  bring  him.  He  would  not  allow  a 
fortune  to  dim  his  sight.  His  son,  the  present  editor  of  Uncle  Remus, 
says  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  magazine  Mr.  Harris 
rejected  more  than  $20,ooo’s  worth  of  advertising  because  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  unfit.  His  constant  utterance  was,  “The  advertising  columns 
of  the  magazine  must  be  kept  clean  and  sweet  and  wholesome,  just  as 
its  literature  must  hold  to  the  same  standard.” 

?k  *  * 

Another  Southerner,  who  is  as  loving  of  retirement  and  of  the 
simple  life  as  was  Mr.  Harris,  is  Father  Tabb.  All  the  world  knows 
Father  Tabb  as  a  master-writer  of  beautiful  quatrains  and  other  small 
forms  of  verse:  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  says  he  is  “the  greatest 
living  master  of  epigram  of  verse.”  A  smaller  circle  of  friends  knew 
Father  Tabb  as  one  of  the  most  genial  and  sympathetic  of  men.  To 
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them  he  was  always  at  home ;  to  others,  those  countrymen  of  ours  who 
are  ever  alert  to  pry  at  a  man  whose  name  is  known — to  such  he  was 
always  out.  Father  Tabb,  once  inviting  the  present  writer  to  see  him, 
wrote,  No  one,  I  think ,  likes  to  see  a  friend  more  than  I  do;  and  no 
one,  I  am  sure,  objects  to  seeing  strangers  like  Yours. 

Even  in  the  little  festivities  of  a  quiet  academic  life,  he  went  aside 
to  escape  the  notice  of  strangers.  Now  comes  the  sad  news  that  his 
eyesight  is  completely  lost.  It  is  more  than  his  personal  friends  who 
will  grieve  at  this  news ;  the  world  of  English  letters  is  debtor  to  him, 
and  will  be  his  in  sympathy.  We  recall  his  exquisite  quatrain  on  Mil- 
ton,  and  quote  it  for  his  own  case  now : 

“So  fair  thy  vision  that  the  night 
Abided  with  thee  lest  the  light, 

A  flaming  sword  before  thine  eyes, 

Had  shut  thee  out  from  Paradise.” 

And  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  Father  Tabb  speaks 
more  directly  of  himself  in  these  pathetic  lines: 

Back  to  the  primal  gloom 
Where  life  began, 

As  to  my  mother’s  womb 
Must  I  a  man 
Return : 

Not  to  be  born  again 
But  to  remain ; 

And  in  the  School  of  Darkness  learn 
What  mean 
“The  things  unseen.” 

*  *  * 

It  is  the  observation  of  more  than  one  person  that  the  children  of 
our  convent  schools  learn  an  art  that  can  be  taught  nowhere  but  in  a 
religious  atmosphere.  It  is  the  art  of  reverence — that  sweet  disposition 
of  the  soul  beaming  from  the  countenance  and  gracing  every  action. 
Others  may  teach  the  art  of  external  decorum,  how  to  curtsy  at  the 
debut,  and  how  to  move  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  But  true  refine¬ 
ment  is  deeper  than  conventional  rules  can  teach ;  it  is  founded  on  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  the  farthest-reaching  in  life,  on  the  second  part  of  the 
Great  Commandment — to  love  one’s  neighbor  as  oneself  for  the  love  of 
God.  That  is  the  garden  of  courtesy.  Of  this  high  virtue  of  courtesy, 
Hilaire  Belloc,  in  what  is  a  massive  tome  of  erudite  literature,  The 
Dublin  Review,  sings  a  quaint  “Rhyme.” 
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COURTESY 


H.  Belloc 

Of  Courtesy,  it  is  much  less 
Than  Courage  of  Heart  or  Holiness, 

Yet  in  my  Walks  it  seems  to  me 
The  Grace  of  God  is  in  Courtesy. 

4 

On  Monks  I  did  in  Storrington  fall, 

They  took  me  straight  into  their  Hall; 

I  saw  Three  Pictures  on  a  wall, 

And  Courtesy  was  in  them  all. 

The  First  the  Annunciation; 

The  Second  the  Visitation; 

The  Third  the  Consolation 
Of  God  that  was  our  Lady’s  Son. 

The  First  was  of  Saint  Gabriel; 

On  Wings  a-flame  from  Heaven  he  fell; 

And  as  he  went  upon  one  knee 
He  shone  with  Heavenly  Courtesy. 

Our  Lady  out  of  Nazareth  rode; 

It  was  Her  Year  of  heavy  load; 

Yet  was  Her  face  both  great  and  kind, 

For  Courtesy  was  in  Her  Mind. 

The  Third  it  was  our  Little  Lord, 

Whom  all  the  Kings  in  arms  adored: 

He  was  so  small  you  could  not  see 
His  large  intent  of  Courtesy. 

Our  Lord,  that  was  Our  Lady’s  Son, 

Go  Bless  you;  People,  one  by  one; 

My  Rhyme  is  written,  my  Work  is  done. 

*  *  * 

Gladstone,  the  great  Gladstone,  who  had  a  mind  for  speculation 
and  yet  for  practical  affairs,  who,  nevertheless,  never  followed  men  like 
him  into  the  Catholic  Church,  though  he  knew  so  much  about  it, — 
this  Gladstone  once  said  to  his  sister  (who  had  become  a  Catholic)  : 
“Your  Church!  Your  Church!  Its  week-days  are  like  our  Sun¬ 
days.” 

How  pregnant  of  truth  is  the  remark  !  How  Gladstone  seemed  to 
know  (even  as  Newmon  loved  the  same  knowledge),  that  the  Church 
has  rites  and  exercises  for  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the  year,  from 
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Advent  until  Trinity,  symbolizing  the  great  drama  of  Redemption. 
And  even  for  the  times  that  do  not  directly  bear  on  that  drama  has 
the  Church  her  countless  other  ceremonies  and  devotions,  helping  us 
on  to  the  great  White  Throne.  To  know  these  and  to  enjoy  their 
blessedness  is  a  help  for  all  of  us.  And  are  we  not  culpable  for  not 
making  more  of  them?  Have  we,  as  Archbishop  O’Connell  said  in 
his  sermon  at  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Catholic  sentiment 
as  well  as  the  Catholic  dogma?  Have  we  the  heart,  the  warm  heart 
of  religion  as  well  as  the  brain  filled  with  it? 

This  month,  for  instance,  has  for  its  devotion,  the  Holy  Guardian 
Angels.  We  must  let  our  hearts  out  in  childlike  simplicity  to  enjoy  that 
companionship  that  is  ours  along  the  roads  of  life  with  these  heavenly 
guardians.  This  earnest  sonnet  from  Cardinal  Newman  will  help  us : 

ANGELIC  GUIDANCE. 

Are  these  the  tracks  of  some  unearthly  Friend, 

His  foot-prints,  and  his  vesture-skirts  of  light, 

Who,  as  I  talk  with  men,  conforms  aright 
Their  sympathetic  words,  or  deeds  that  blend 
With  my  hid  thought ; — or  stoops  him  to  attend 

My  doubtful-pleading  grief ; — or  blunts  the  might 
Of  ill  I  see  not; — or  in  dreams  of  night 
Figures  the  scope,  in  which  what  is  will  end? 

Were  I  Christ’s  own,  then  fitly  might  I  call 
That  vision  real;  for  to  the  thoughtful  mind 
That  walks  with  Him,  He  half  unveils  His  face ; 

But,  when  on  earth-stain’d  souls  such  tokens  fall, 

These  dare  not  claim  as  their  what  there  they  find, 

Yet.  not  all  hopeless,  eye  His  boundless  grace. 

sH  * 

From  the  Standard  and  Times  of  Philadelphia,  whose  literary 
editor  is  the  well-known  singer  of  Italian  characters,  Thomas  A.  Daly, 
we  find  the  following  selection  by  an  old  B.  C.  boy. 

“what’s-the-use  ?” 

J.  A.  M.,  ’08 

What’s-the-Use  is  an  ubiquitous  fellow.  You  run  across  him 
at  every  turn.  You  are  bound  to  meet  him.  No  place  is  too  far  re 
moved  for  him.  If  he  can’t  take  the  elevator,  then  he  takes  the 
stairs.  You  find  him  straggling  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
o-lides  into  the  parlor  of  the  business  man  in  the  evening  and 
quietly  drops  into  the  easy  chair.  He  is  the  faithful  companion  of 
the  student  on  the  wav  to  school.  You  feel  his  chilly  presence  in 
the  counting  room.  He  is  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the  workshop. 
Of  an  afternoon  you  will  find  him  lounging  in  the  Park.  The  fact 
is,  you  find  him  everywhere — behind  the  books,  the  bench  and  the 

bars. 
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What’s-the-Use  is  a  dangerous  friend.  Had  Napoleon  lis¬ 
tened  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  he  would  never  have  sat 
in  his  chamber  at  Paris  and  drawn  the  map  of  Europe  as  he 
pleased.  Had  Washington  listened  to  him,  the  only  impress  he 
would  have  left  on  his  country  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  history 
would  be  the  impress  of  his  hatchet.  Had  Henry  Clay  listened  to 
him,  the  poor,  good-natured  cows  he  was  accustomed  to  har¬ 
angue  in  his  back  yard  would  be  the  only  ones  who  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  being  melted  by  his  eloquence. 

What’s-the-Use  reaps  a  "rich  harvest.  He  is  a  frequent  vis¬ 
itor  at  the  opium  haunts;  his  face  is  familiar  amid  the  jingling  of 
the  tumblers.  Take  up  the  catalogue  of  suicides — his  signature  is 
at  the  end. 

What’s-the-Use  is  a  clumsy  carpenter.  He  lays  down  a  two- 
foot  rule  and  thinks  he  has  measured  off  three  feet.  He  is  a  short¬ 
sighted  engineer ;  when  the  train  is  going  at  a  gallant  speed  he  mis¬ 
takes  a  green  light  for  a  red,  and  down  go  the  brakes. 

What’s-the-Use  is  a  lover  of  comfort,  a  foe  of  exertion.  You 
are  about  to  climb  a  mountain  to  shorten  your  route ;  he  shows  you 
around  the  base.  You  are  about  to  take  today’s  local;  he  coun¬ 
sels  you  to  wait  for  tomorrow’s  express. 

Worth-While  sees  the  end:  What’s-the-Use,  the  means. 
Worth-While  has  its  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  white  ribbon  between 
the  goal  posts ;  What’s-the-Use  on  the  hundred  yards  you  have  to 
cover.  What’s-the-Use  says:  “You  can’t  make  first  base  on  a 
'scratch!’”  Worth-While:  “Many  a  man  reached  second  on  a 
fumble.”  Worth-While  says:  “Plenty  of  room  at  the  top.” 
What’s-the-Use:  “Plenty  of  company  at  the  bottom.”  Worth- 
While  is  the  healthy  child  of  the  future:  What’s-the-Use  the 
crabbed  dotard  of  the  present. 

Beware  of  What’s-the-Use.  If  you  haven’t  met  him,  you 
surely  will  meet  him.  Are  you  bound  to  make  the  most  of  life; 
to  show  the  mettle  that  is  in  you;  to  do  justice  to  the  gifts  your 
Creator  has  entrusted  to  you?  Have  you  some  grand  ideal  that 
you  are  bent  on  realizing,  even  though  it  may  take  time;  even 
though  you  are  conscious  that  it  will  fall  to  your  share  to  bear  the 
burning  heats,  while  another  will  gather  in  the  sheaves?  Then 
meet  him  you  must,  and  that  very  soon.  You  will  find  his  card  one 
of  these  days  telling  you  he  is  at  the  door.  But  beware — for 
remember  it  never  yet  was  known  that  friendly  greetings  were 
interchanged  between  Success  and  What’s-the-Use. 

*  *  * 

The  following  poem  from  The  Messenger  deserves  a  place  in  these 
columns,  since  it  sounds  like  the  versified  portion  of  many  an  Old  Boy’s 
biography.  As  the  years  of  life  roll  on  to  the  end,  we  look  up  to  St. 
Paul’s  great  epitaph  on  his  own  life:  “I  have  fought  the  good  fight.” 
Though  we  may  hope  to  repeat  it,  we  find  that  the  last  verse  of  the 
subjoined  poem  is  more  after  our  profession. 
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WHAT  BETTER  MEN  HAVE  LOST 

James  J.  Daly,  S.J. 

I  would  not  be  a  child  once  more 
To  start  my  cruise  o’er  seas  untried; 

For  noon-time  finds  me  far  from  shore 
And  victor  still  o’er  chance  and  tide. 

I  have  not  gained  the  Blessed  Isles, 

But  I  can  see  the  lights  afar, 

And,  grim,  behind  me  lie  the  miles 
Where  night  comes  down  without  a  star. 

I’ve  shot  my  arrows  in  the  air; 

I’ve  sown  in  water;  but  I  know 

Some  shots  have  hit,  and  unaware 
I’ve  garnered  where  I  did  not  sow. 

I  have  drained  deep  to  my  soul 
While  all  the  old  gods  lived,  and  cried 

In  rhythmic  rapture  Youth’s  beady  bowl, 

Wherever  beauty  flashed  and  died. 

I  fought  once  more  the  ancient  fight, — 

Three  centuries  of  martyrdom, — 

Ere  fled  the  gods,  and  morning  light 
Kissed  gold  my  soul’s  white  Labarum. 

My  King,  thou  knowest  I  do  not  boast! 

Most  undeserving  of  reward, 

I  hold  what  better  men  have  lost, — 

My  Faith,  my  Hope, — I  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

*  *  * 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  all  the  world  could  sing  those  verses; 
and  well  it  is,  too,  that  there  are  some  who,  although  without  the 
guidance  of  an  authoritative  Church,  have  the  wisdom  of  the  writer 
in  the  Bowdoin  Quill,  who  sings : 

When  first  upon  Youth's  stream  our  barks  were  caught, 

Some  of  us  early  threw  away  our  creeds, 

And  others  lately  found  them  feeble  reeds, 

Unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  thought 
That  Reason  to  the  present  age  had  brought; 

We  cried:  “Man  is  sufficient  for  man’s  needs; 

Away  with  faith  and  dogma!  Preach  of  deeds, 

And  men  themselves  will  do  the  things  they  ought.” 

Yet,  as  we  older,  yea,  and  wiser  grew, 

And  saw  with  clearer  eyes  the  brooks  that  ran, 

The  trees  and  flowers  springing  from  the  sod, 

The  earth’s  wide  green,  and  Heaven’s  boundless  blue, 

We  felt  that  somewhere  there  was  more  than  man, 

And  with  a  deeper  trust  returned  to  God. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  PARADISE  LOST* 

Edward  J.  H.  O’Brien,  TO 

“ Suutn  cuique  honorem." 

IV. 

HUGO  GROTIUS  AND  ANDREW  RAMSAY. 

My  first  intention  was  to  confine  this  chapter  to  a  consideration 
of  Grotius,  but  the  discovery  of  much  new  matter  has  induced  me  to 
include  a  brief  study  of  the  “Poemata  Sacra”  of  Andrew  Ramsay. 

Lauder  was  the  first  to  discover  similarities  between  Grotius  and 
Milton.  These  similarities  consisted  not  only  in  verbal  borrowings, 
but  in  long  passages  of  description.  The  scheme  which  I  present 
below,  and  which  was  drawn  up  by  Milton,  resembles  very  much 
the  scheme  of  Grotius’s  play,  “Adamus  Exsul,”  which  first  appeared 
at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1601. 

Grotius  and  Milton  were  intimate  friends,  and  much  correspond¬ 
ence  passed  between  them.  It  is,  therefore,  practically  certain  that 
Milton  was  familiar  with  his  friend’s  work. 

I  have  mentioned  above  Milton’s  second  scheme  for  a  play  on  the 
Fall  of  Man,  and  I  now  propose  to  reproduce  this  plan  for  the  purpose 
of  contrast  with  “Adamus  Exsul.” 

ADAM  UNPARADIZ’D. 

The  Angel  Gabriel,  either  defcending  or  entring;  fhewing,  fince 
the  globe  was  created,  his  frequency  as  much  on  Earth  as  in  Heaven; 
defcribes  Paradife.  Next,  the  Chorus,  fhewing  the  reafon  of  his 
comming  to  keep  his  watch  after  Lucifer’s  rebellion,  by  command 
from  God;  and  withall  expreffing  his  defire  to  fee  and  know  more 
concerning  this  excellent  and  new  creature,  Man.  The  Angel 
Gabriel,  as  by  his  name  fignifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Para¬ 
dife  with  a  more  free  office,  paffes  by  the  ftation  of  the  Chorus; 
and,  defired  by  them,  relates  what  he  knew  of  Man ;  as  the  creation 
of  Eve,  with  thire  love  and  marriage.97 

After  this  Lucifer  appears  after  his  overthrow,  bemoans  himself, 
feeks  revenge  upon  Man.  The  Chorus  prepare  refiftance  at  his  firft 
approach.  At  laft,  after  difcourfe  of  enmity  on  either  fide  he 
departs;  whereat  the  Chorus  fing  of  the  battle  and  victorie  in  Heaven 
againft  him  and  his  accomplices;  as  before,  after  the  firft  act,  was 
fung  a  hymn  of  the  Creation. 

Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer  relating  and  inf ulting  in  what  he 
had  don  to  the  deftruction  of  Man.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  having  by 
this  time  been  feduc’t  by  the  Serpent,  appears  confufedly  cover’d 


•The  first  four  chapters  of  this  essay  appeared  in  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  the  Stylus. 
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with  leaves.  Confcience,  in  a  fhape,  accufes  him.  Juftice  cites  him 
to  the  place,  whither  Jehovah  called  for  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Chorus  entertains  the  ftage,  and  is  informed,  by  fome  Angel,  (of) 
the  manner  of  his  fall. 

Heer  the  Chorus  bewails  Adam’s  fall.  Adam  then  and  Eve 
returne,  and  accufe  one  another;  but  efpecially  Adam  layes  the 
blame  to  his  wife;  is  ftubborn  in  his  offence.  Juftice  appears;  reafons 
with  him;  convinces  him.  The  Chorus  admonifhes  Adam,  and  bids 
him  beware  Lucifer’s  example  of  impenitence. 

The  Angel  is  fent  to  banifh  them  out  of  Paradise;  but  before 
caufes  to  pafs  before  his  eyes  in  fhapes  a  mafk  of  all  the  evils  of  this 
life  and  world.  He  is  humbl  d,  relents,  difpaires.  At  laft  appeares 
Mercy,  comforts  him,  promifes  him  the  Meffiah;  then  calls  in  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity;  inftructs  him.  He  repents;  gives  God  the  glory, 
fubmitts  to  his  penalty.  The  Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Compare  this  with  the  former  draught.98 

Space  only  permits  quotation  of  a  couple  of  passages,  and  these  I 
take  from  the  second  and  fourth  acts  of  “Adamus  Exsul.”99 

GROTIUS. 

Age!  si  vacabit  (scire  nam  perfectius 
Quae  facta  fuerint,  ante  me  factum  potes) 

Narra  petenti,  quomodo,  quoque  ordine, 

Tam  magna  numeris  machina  impleta  est  suis.100 

\ 

MILTON. 

Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 
How  first  began  this  heaven,  which  we  behold 
Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adorn’d, 

Innumerable;  and  this  which  yields,  or  fills 
All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfus’d, 

Embracing  round  this  florid  earth.101 

*  GROTIUS. 

jQuod  illud  animal,  tramite  obliquo  means? 

Ad  me  volutum  flexili  serpit  via? 

Sibila  retorquet  ora,  setosum  caput, 

Trisidamque  linguam  vibrat :  oculi  ardent  duo, 

Adrecta  cervix  surgit,  et  maculis  nitet 
Pectus  superbis;  coerulis  picti  notis 
Sinuantur  orbes:  tortiles  spirae  micant 
Auri  colore:  lubricum  longos  sinus 
Tendit  volumen:  terga  se  in  gyros  plicant. 

Nunc  se  reclinat  flexile  in  collum  caput, 

Retroque  spectat,  quodque  caude  proxumum 
Nodatur  agmen  lumine  adverso  videt. 

Quodcumque  tandem  est  propius  hue  ad  me  venit, 

Pronos  propinqua  fundit,  anfractus  via, 

Longosque  tractus  pedibus  advolvit  meis. 

Adtollit  ora:  miror  an  queat  et  loqui.102 
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MILTON. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inclos’d 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad!  and  towards  Eve 
Address’d  his  way:  not  with  indented  wave, 

Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since:  but  on  his  rear 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower’d 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze !  his  head 
Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncles  his  eyes : 

With  burnish’d  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant:  pleasing  was  his  shape, 

And  lovely!103 

Another  Latin  poet  over  whom  I  must  not  pass*  is  Rev.  Andrew 
Ramsay,  whose  “Poemata  Sacra”  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1633. 
This  edition,  if  extant,  is  at  any  rate  inaccessible,  and  I  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  second-hand  quotation  from  William  Lauder’s  “Delec¬ 
tus.”  I  have,  however,  carefully  collated  the  passages  which  I 
quote  with  Todd  s  list  of  Lauder  s  forgeries,  and  can  assure  the 
reader  that  he  will  find  no  interpolations  below.  I  reproduce  Lau¬ 
der’s  comments  just  as  they  stand. 

Milton  represents  Satan’s  malignity  against  man,  and  envy  at  his 
happiness,  as  partly  arising  from  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  calling 

him  a  man  of  clay,  ’  “son  of  despight,”  etc.  Ramsay  also  expresses 
the  same  sentiments. 

Nos  Genii  aeterni,  coelo  quibus  ortus  ab  alto, 

Sedibus  expulsi  aetheriis,  loca  lucis  egena 
Incolimus,  sine  fine  damus,  proh!  vindice  poenas 
Numine:  et  hie  Adam,  qui  terrae  filius,  oras 
Telluris  tenet,  et  coeli  spe  devorat  arces. 

Siccine  nos  Genii  ruimus?  Stat  pulvere  cretus? 

Milton  also  represents  the  Devil  as  flattering  Eve  with  lofty  appel¬ 
lations  such  as  “Sovereign  of  creatures,”  “Universal  dame !”  “God¬ 
dess  humane,  etc.  Ramsay  had  done  the  same  before : 

O  terrae  pelagique  potens!  Rerumque  sub  aethra 
O  Regina!  poli  quae  sceptra  capessere  digna! 

Et  Jove  trisidum  moliri  fulmen  olympo! 

Quid  terras  humiles?  Aut  si  Dea  terram 
Sub  ditione  tenes,  cur  terrae  excludere  fructu? 

Qui  victum  tenuem,  pomumque  parabile  vobis 
Invidet,  an  superum  dabit  ille  adcumbere  mensis? 

Non  dabit:  etsi  adversa  sedet  sententia  mente, 

Heu!  te  yana  fides,  et  spes  deludit  inanis! 

Haec  serpens:  non  incassum,  non  irrita  vento 
Verba  volant. 

Milton,  after  Eve’s  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  represents  Nature 
as  conscious  of  her  fault,  and  dreading  its  consequence,  in  these  lines : 
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Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 

Sighing  thro'  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe. 

That  all  was  lost.104 

Again,  on  Adam's  repeating  the  crime : 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan, 

Skies  lowr’d,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original.105 

Ramsay  says  to  the  same  effect : 

Turn  coelum  inlabi,  et  circum  tremere  omnia  visa: 

Styx,  Acheron,  Phlegethon,  Chaos,  et  regna  invia  luci 
Ditis,  et  horrisono  stridentes  cardine  portae 
Panduntur,  flammasque  vomunt,  subitoque;  tumultu 
Tota  coit  signis  infestis  machina  mundi. 

And  again  on  a  like  occasion  : 

Ecquid  ad  hoc  coelum  non  sudas?  Terra  tremiscis? 

Ora  uti  Thessalicis  Titan  contacte  venenis 
Non  palles?  mundi  non  machina  tota  laboras? 

Milton  has  also  an  uncommon  and  remarkable  simile  of  a  ship’s 
working  into  port  against  wind  to  illustrate  the  serpent’s  manner  of 
attracting  our  first  mother : 

With  tract  oblique 

At  first  (as  one  who  sought  access,  but  fear’d 
To  interrupt)  side-long  he  works  his  way: 

As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 
Nigh  river’s  mouth,  or  fore-land,  where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sails: 

So  vary’d  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl’d  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 

To  lure  her  eye.106 

The  same  appears  in  the  following  lines  of  Ramsay,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  Ramsay  applies  it  to  Satan  tempting  our  Saviour : 

Ut  sanctum  pectus  non  hoc  penetrabile  telo 
Viderit;  ut  vento  portum  qui  forte  reflante 
Non  potis  est  capere,  is  malos  et  lintea  vela 
Carbaseosque  sinus  obliquat,  tendere  recta 
Qua  nequit,  incurvo  redit  vada  caerula  cursu: 

Sic  gnarus  versare  dobs,  et  imagine  falsa 
Ludere  Tartareus  Coluber,  contingere  metam 
Se  non  posse  videns  primo  molimine,  cursum 
Mutat,  et  ad  palmam  converso  tramite  tendit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  passages  from  Milton  are  all 
taken  from  one  book.  Indeed  Milton  would  seem  to  have  chosen  differ¬ 
ent  authors  for  imitation  in  different  books  of  “Paradise  Lost.’’ 

I  cannot  pursue  the  study  of  Grotius  and  Ramsay  further  for  lack 
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of  space,  but  these  few  specimens  may  have  some  weight,  especially  if 
it  is  remembered  that  Lauder  published  many  other  parallelisms  be¬ 
tween  Grotius  and  Ramsay  and  Milton  in  his  “Essay  on  Milton  s  Imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Moderns.” 


»7  Although  Milton  has  not  formally  divided 
the  projected  drama  into  acts,  the  paragraph¬ 
ing  should  indicate  the  most  natural  division. 

98  Vol.  III.,  pp.  493-4. 

99  Vide  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1747,  pp.  83-5, 
312-4,  365-6,  for  the  text.  There  are  also  re¬ 
printed  a  few  extracts  from  Acts  III.  and  IV. 
on  p.  286  of  the  same  volume. 


100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 


Act  II.,  lines  109-112. 

Bk.  VII.,  lines  84,  86-90. 

Act  IV. 

P.  L.,  Bk.  IX.,  lines  494-504. 
P.  L.,  Bk.  IX.,  lines  782-4. 

P.  L.,  Bk.  IX.,  lines  1000-4. 
P.  L.,  Bk.  IX.,  lines  510-8. 
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EDITORIAL  JOTTINGS 

J.  J.  S.,  ’09 

In  this  age  of  turning  inside  out  and  topsy-turvy  everything  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  to  your  neighbor’s  character,  it  is  strange  that 
some  enterprising  gentleman  has  not  worked  up  some  sensational  ex¬ 
posure  under  such  a  heading  as  "I he  Shame  of  Our  Schools.  And, 
in  truth,  there  seems  to  be  some  grounds  for  such  a  revelation,  if  we 
are  to  believe  some  who  have  been  through  the  mill  and  have  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  educational  congresses.  The  root  of  the  evil,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Transcript,  lies  in  the  over-feminization  of  the  schools. 
Give  us  back  the  old-fashioned  New  England  schoolmaster  of  severe 
aspect  and  threatening  ferule!  pleads  this  writer.  ‘  His  disappearance 
is  a  matter  for  profound  regret.  The  prescription  that  will  cure  the 
trouble  in  the  schools  is  a  simple  one :  Less  kindergarten  and  more 
men.”  Some  one  has  said  that  a  man’s  teaching  may  not  be  of  better 
quality  than  a  woman’s,  but  it  is  of  a  different  character.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  character  that  is  needed  to  give  education  in  this  country  that 
quality  of  steadiness  which  looks  less  to  making  doll’s  furniture  and 
manual-training  school  pies  than  “to  the  simple  rigor  of  the  three  R’s 

and  the  good  old  ‘rule  of  three. 

*  *  * 

The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  has  indeed  reversed  as  a  centenarian 
the  lot  of  transient  mortals.  Its  hundred  years  have  been  years  of  sus- 
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tained  effort,  of  gradual  upbuilding  stone  by  stone,  of  much  tearing 
down  of  the  unsightly  structures  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  until  on 
the  last  days  of  October  and  the  first  day  of  November  next,  the  Great 
Builder  will  rest,  count  His  ever-increasing  laborers,  and  remind  them 
of  the  Great  Reward. 

Sfc  *  *• 

Whilst  America  has  drained  the  Old  World  of  many  of  her  sturdy 
Catholics  and  men  of  simple  faith,  the  German  Empire  has  shown  by 
its  Catholic  Congress  at  Dusseldorf  that  neither  indifference  nor  emi¬ 
gration  has  affected  the  strong,  simple,  aye,  and  learned  Faith  of  the 
Fatherland.  About  30,000  people  marched  in  the  parade  to  the  tunes 
of  over  50  bands,  and  with  the  Germans  singing  in  admirable  harmony 
the  divine  praises  either  in  their  own  or  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
papers  read  at  the  Congress  were  mostly  by  laymen,  burghers  as  well 
as  professors,  and  in  their  trend  synthesize  the  hopes  and  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Church  in  Germany.  These  treated  of  the 
Social  Duties  of  Catholics,  Catholic  Ideals  in  the  Universities,  Cath¬ 
olics  in  Art  and  Literature,  Modernism,  even  to  the  Social  Activity 
of  Woman.  The  Church  in  America  is  strong  in  members  of  this 

strong  German  spirit  of  Faith. 

*  *  * 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  “The  Celtic  Twilight,”  a  phrase 
fashioned  by  the  dreamly- poetic  Yeats.  But  it  is  a  phrase  that  will 
endure  for  all  that — 

“For  a  dreamer  lives  forever 
And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day.” 

Fiona  MacLeod,  who  might  be  termed  the  prose  Yeats  of  Neo- 
Celtism,  though  his  prose  has  all  the  qualities  of  fine  poetry,  has  said 
that  this  “Twilight”  is  the  gleam  which  is  to  precede  a  magnificent 
dawn. 

At  the  present  moment  the  stage  of  that  part  of  the  Celtic  world 
called  “The  Irish  Revival”  has  drawn  many  to  study  the  dramatic  per¬ 
sonnel  behind  the  footlights.  The  world  is  looking  on  the  material  and 
spiritual  struggle  of  a  people  portrayed  by  the  characters  in  the  Lime¬ 
light.  There  is  then  a  “Celtic  Limelight”  which  is  nearer  the  dawn 
imaged  by  Fiona  MacLeod,  as  the  shades  of  dusk  are  a  surer  prognos¬ 
tication  of  morning  than  are  the  shadows  of  Twilight. 

*  *  * 

The  world  is  ever  tending  towards  the  city,  and  assuming  its  mode 
of  life.  Perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  evolution  like  everything  else 
accredited  to  the  evolutionary  theory.  Or  perhaps  the  crowds  of  the 
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great  cities  only  seems  out  of  proportion  to  the  dwellers  outside  the 
city  limits  because  this  latter  element  in  our  comparison  is  spread 
over  a  large  surface,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  out  of  our  mental  focus.  The 
population  of  the  world,  as  we  know,  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  hence  a  mental  comparison  with  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages,  for 
instance,  must  consider  this  factor  more  carefully. 

Still  though  this  close  grouping  in  the  cities  may  be  a  work  of 
necessity,  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  deplore  the  overcrowding 
which  a  greedy  capitalism  has  had  a  great  part  in  causing.  Some 
benevolent  manufacturers  have  bought  up  tracts  of  land  surrounding 
their  factories,  built  cheap  but  artistic  cottages,  and  have  let  them  at  a 
low  rent  to  their  workmen  and  families.  Of  such  a  nature  is  the  town 
of  Port  Sunlight  in  Lancashire,  England.  If  benevolence  were  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  the  terrible  evils  of  slums  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  every  city  would  aspire  to  the  distinction  of  being 
considered  the  fairest  “Garden  City.” 

»  ft 

*  *  * 

The  14th  and  15th  of  October  will  be  gala  days  for  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Emmittsburg,  Maryland.  On  those  days  “The 
Old  Mountain”  College  will  celebrate  its  centennial.  We  join 
heartily  in  the  ringing  words  of  praise  that  will  resound  on  those 
days  for  the  old  College,  and  of  its  journal,  our  esteemed  exchange, 
The  Mountaineer ,  we  ask  a  full  account  of  the  centenary  exercises. 

*  *  * 

It  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  we  are  altogether 
too  backward  in  certain  business  affairs.  To  mention  but  one  item 
of  our  deficiency,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  of  advertising.  The 
Stylus  could  easily  get  more  “ads”  if  the  students  would  have  the 
gumption  to  mention  the  College.  We  don’t  advocate  the  flaunt¬ 
ing  of  the  Maroon  and  Old  Gold  all  day  long,  or  giving  the  College 
yell  when  a  fellow  buys  a  pair  of  suspenders.  But  we  do  ask,  and 
so  do  the  merchants  who  refuse  to  advertise,  that  a  student  making 
some  important  purchase  let  the  business  house  know  that  his 
purchase  is  trade  from  Boston  College.  A  few  of  our  fellows  have 
the  spirit  to  do  that,  and  they  command  respect  from  the  men  who 
hear  them.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  known  as  Harvard  men 
and  Tech  men  are.  When  they  do  any  trading  downtown,  the 
articles  are  forwarded  to  their  dormitories,  and  so  is  their  trade 
known  of.  Now  our  seven  hundred  students  are  bigger  traders 
than  the  same  number  of  Tech  men  or  Harvard  men;  for  these 
latter,  for  the  most  part,  are  from  out  of  town,  and  come  furnished 
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for  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  while  our  students  are  always  here 
and  trade  all  the  year  round. 

Now,  one  of  the  houses  that  refused  to  advertise  this  year  has 
trade  in  athletic  goods,  and  their  plea  for  not  advertising  is  that  they 
get  no  B.  C.  trade.  That’s  nonsense.  We  know  students  who 
have  bought  tennis  outfits  there,  and  sweaters,  and  about  every¬ 
thing  that  is  in  this  store.  But,  for  all  the  athletic  house  knew, 
the  purchasers  might  have  been  from  Honolulu  University  or  the 
Wabash  High  School.  And  that  incident  is  an  example  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  others. 

Now,  will  you — if  you  have  a  particle  of  spirit  in  you,  you  will 
— please — get  some  of  our  B.  C.  cards  and  leave  them  with  your  $10, 
or  $5,  or  $i,  or  $100  in  the  stores  where  you  go.  Then — please — 
look  at  the  names  of  our  advertisers  and  see  where  you  can  trade. 
See  where  the  discounts  are.  Browning,  King  Co.,  for  instance, 
will  advertise  soon  a  io  per  cent,  discount  to  B.  C.  students.  And 
when  you  go  there,  call  for  Mr.  Supple,  and  when  you  go  to  other 
stores  look  up  the  B.  C.  men  there  and  give  them  the  trade. 

With  one  hundred  college  fellows  who  will  have  the  pluck  to 
do  such  things,  no — with  fifty  B.  C.  men — fifty  of  the  right  kind, 
we  will  build  up  more  than  one  avenue  that  will  help  B.  C.  and 
her  sons. 


THE  LAST  EXERCISE  OF  THE  RE-OPENING 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Preaches 

The  activity  attendant  upon  the  large  enrollment  of  students  this 
year,  and  the  other  absorbing  calls  of  college  work,  and  the  many 
urgent  engagements  of  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  deferred  the  Mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  till  the  last  day  of  September.  The  holy  exercise, 
however,  lost  none  of  its  high  importance  by  its  postponement;  indeed, 
the  expected  day  seemed  all  the  more  impressive  when  it  did  come. 
The  Archbishop,  who  is  more  to  us  than  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  station, 
being  an  interested  leader  in  our  educational  work  as  well,  came  from 
his  active  duties  to  deliver  the  address.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  heard 
His  Grace  more  eloquent  and  forceful  than  on  this  occasion.  Indeed, 
we  regretted  that  no  full  copy  of  the  sermon  was  on  hand  after  its 
pronouncement.  We  must,  therefore,  take  our  summary  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  and  the  sermon  from  The  Pilot.  We  regret,  too,  that  the  College 
choir  was  not  organized  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Whiting  was  at  the 
organ ;  Louis  White,  To,  led  the  Benediction  hymns,  and  Ray  Mclnnis, 
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’i2,  sang  a  solo  during  the  interim  between  the  Mass  and  Benedic¬ 
tion. 

Solemn  High  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or,  as  it  is  called  some¬ 
times,  the  Red  Mass,  was  celebrated  Wednesday  morning  in  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  attached  to  Boston  College. 
The  whole  student  body  numbering  over  six  hundred  and  eighty 
attended.  The  parents  and  friends  of  the  students  also  were  present, 
and  the  church  was  filled. 

Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.J.,  President  of  Boston  College,  was 
celebrant;  Rev.  James  J.  McGuire,  S.J.,  of  Boston  College  was  dea¬ 
con,  and  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Dalton,  S.J.,  of  Boston  College  High  School 
was  sub-deacon.  Walter  Winston,  Ti,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  occupied  the  throne, 
attended  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Lyons,  S.J.,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Havens 
Richards,  S.J.,  both  of  Boston  College.  Members  of  the  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  Faculty  had  places  within  the  sanctuary. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  delivered  a  noble  and  inspiring 
discourse  to  the  assembled  students,  founding  his  remarks  upon  the 
words  of  Christ,  which  were  ever  upon  the  lips  of  St.  Ignatius,  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  by  the  repetition  of  which  he  induced 
the  great  apostle,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to  leave  his  professorial  chair- 
in  the  Sorbonne  to  enter  the  service  of  Christ:  “What  doth  it  profit 
a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul? 

The  Archbishop  said  in  part:  “We  have  gathered  here  to  beg 
Almighty  God  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  you  that  the  year  may 
be  blessed  with  His  grace.  Why  are  you  at  this  special  institution? 
Are  there  not  hundreds  of  other  schools,  academies  and  colleges  to 
offer  you  welcome  and  every  sort  of  advancement? 

“Why,  then,  do  your  parents  choose  precisely  this  college  apart 
from  all  the  rest;  and  why  do  I,  as  the  representative  of  the  Church 
in  this  Archdiocese,  come  here  to  lend  what  little  courage  my  pres¬ 
ence  may  bring  to  this  institution?  It  is  because  the  mind  of  your 
parents,  my  mind  and  your  mind,  are  with  distinct  effort  and  purpose 
one  in  this  matter.  It  is  because  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  the 
words  of  Christ:  ‘What  doth  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?’  are  the  true  foundation  upon  which  to  build 

human  life. 

“You  are  here,  therefore,  to  educate  the  soul,  because  the  words 
of  Christ  indicate  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  losing  it.  His  words 
are  the  revealed  truth  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Author  of  all  truth.  To 
make  this  truth  known  and  appreciated  by  the  young  was  the  motive 
which  actuated  St.  Ignatius,  when,  by  the  founding  of  colleges  and 
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higher  schools,  he  infused  into  the  world,  as  it  were,  a  new  life  and 
stirred  men  up  to  higher  ideals. 

“New  principles  which  spring  up  in  the  world  hostile  to  this 
fundamental  truth  must  be  met  and  the  mind  must  be  trained  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  fallacy  which  lurks  within  them.  Higher  education  reared 
upon  this  foundation  is  the  only  one  which  enables  men  to  live  and 
die  as  their  Divine  Master.  To  accept  opposing  principles  is  to  put 
the  world  back  into  the  state  in  which  St.  Ignatius  found  it;  and  the 
work  of  the  followers  of  St.  Ignatius  is  to  train  youth  according  to  a 
system  founded  upon  this  fundamental  truth,  a  truth  enunciated  by 
Christ,  and  the  constant  theme  of  the  meditations  of  St.  Ignatius 
during  all  the  years  of  his  religious  life.  There  are  other  reasons 
why  you  are  here,  but  they  are  all  secondary  to  this  fundamental  one. 

“The  world  needs  men  who  will  not  weaken,  men  who  contin¬ 
ually  get  new  strength  and  fire,  men  who  live  and  die  to  bring  truth 
and  life  to  their  fellow-men.  This  is  a  cold  age  in  which  we  live.  We 
want  more  heart  in  our  religion.  You  can  get  plenty  of  cheap  moral 
information  at  any  school,  such  as  ‘Be  good,’  or  ‘Be  honest.’  But 
how  to  be  honest  and  good?  This  is  the  question  others  do  not 
answer  in  their  school,  but  we  do.  And  we  want  more  heart  and 
more  love  of  God  in  our  charity  of  the  Church,  especially  the  early 
Church,  as  illustrating  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Christ,  and  con¬ 
trasting  with  it  the  dangers  and  evil  effects  of  the  present  methods 
of  modern  philanthropy. 

“Charity  is  the  brightest  jewel  that  adorns  the  brow  of  the 
Church.  From  the  very  beginning  of  her  mission  she  set  forth  this 
virtue  as  a  prominent  feature  of  her  teaching  and  as  a  distinctive 
mark  of  her  membership. 

“You  are  now  at  a  spiritual  West  Point.  You  are  learning  to 
meet  the  forces  opposed  against  you;  the  faith  you  are  acquiring 
will  be  the  armor,  spear  and  buckler  which  will  protect  you  against 
them  and  enable  you  to  overthrow  them.  This  moulding  of  mind 
and  heart  which  is  going  on  within  you  will  bind  you  more  closely  to 
the  Church  and  deepen  and  strengthen  your  love  for  Her,  and  forge 
that  close  bond  of  intimacy  between  you  and  Her  which  should  be 
prized  by  every  Catholic. 

“You  young  men  are  very  dear  to  my  heart.  You  are  the  men 
upon  whom  in  after  years  I  will  have  to  lean.  These  moments,  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  fullness  of  God’s  grace,  are  sacred.  I  want  you  never 
to  forget  the  message  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  this  morning  and 
to  hold  securely  implanted  in  your  memory  the  fundamental  truth 
of  human  life  here  below,  ‘What  doth  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?’  ” 
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LITERARY  NOTES 


The  current  number  of  Poet  Lore 
contains  a  paper  on  Francis  Thomp¬ 
son  by  Edward  J.  H.  O’Brien,  ’10.  The 
essay  is  especially  welcome  at  this 
season  by  reason  of  the  added  interest 
in  Thompson’s  work  created  by  the 
stir  Thompson’s  essay  on  Shelley 
made  in  literary  circles.  Mr.  O’Brien’s 
papers,  now  running  in  The  Stylus,  on 
the  sources  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
have  brought  his  name  also  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  exchanges,  and  we  hope 
that  these  present  papers,  now  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  brief  notes, 
will  later  be  given  to  the  literary 
world  in  more  extended  form. 

t  t  t 

The  Catholic  Home  Annual  for  1909 
Benziger’s.  25  cents. 

A  treasure  trove  for  man  or  child 
in  an  idle  hour  is  an  old  almanac;  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  that  had 
stories  and  bits  of  learning  and  bal¬ 
lads  and  quaint  incidents,  and  was 
handled  and  read  and  re-read  by  our 
grandfathers.  But  it  is  not  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  almanacs  that  makes 
them  desirable.  Even  those  latest 
from  the  press  have  the  old  spell-bind¬ 
ing  charm  about  them.  And  this  lat¬ 
est  one  from  Benziger’s,  now  in  its 
twenty-fifth  year,  will  be  a  delight  to 
the  young  folks,  and  to  their  parents 
as  well.  Every  page  is  full  of  interest, 
t  t  t 

The  Roman  Index  and  Its  Latest  His¬ 
torian.  Herder. 

This  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Hilgers,  S.J.,  is  a  critical  re¬ 
view  of  Putnam’s  book,  “The  Censor¬ 
ship  of  the  Church  of  Rome.”  Mr. 
Putnam,  like  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
troversialists  on  his  side,  found  their 
arguments  on  prejudice,  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  unfair  and  unjust  criti¬ 
cism,  the  poison  that  has  damaged 
countless  wells  of  popular  information. 


Father  Hilgers  pamphlet  must  be  on 
every  shelf  where  Mr.  Putnam’s  book 
is  found. 

t  t  t 

The  See  of  Peter  and  the  Voice  of 
Antiquity.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Dolan. 
Herder,  St.  Louis.  60  Cents. 

The  preface  to  this  book  of  one 
hundred  pages  is  written  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and  it  is  a  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume.  In  the  words 
of  His  Eminence,  “This  book  is  a  re¬ 
futation  of  Bishop  Coxe’s  notes  on  the 
ante-Nicene  Fathers,  in  so  far  as  these 
notes  call  into  question  the  ancient 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  Apostolic 
See.”  It  is  therefore  a  contribution 
to  our  history  of  the  Papacy,  and  our 
Freshman-course  students  of  history 
especially,  will  find  it  helpful.  The 
author’s  assertions,  unlike  many  of 
Bishop  Coxe’s,  are  supported  by  ref¬ 
erences  to  original  documents.  His 
style  is  plain  and  simple  and  therefore 
forceful;  but  his  sarcasm  and  irony, 
while  justified  by  the  tantalizing  mis¬ 
representations  of  his  adversary,  are, 
perhaps,  offensive  to  many  who  will 
read  his  book.  Many  colloquial  ex¬ 
pressions,  too,  such  as  “bunching  his 
hits”  for  massing  his  arguments  will, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  detract  from  the 
power  of  the  work.  These  small  de¬ 
fects,  however, — so  small  when  com¬ 
pared  with  lies  found  in  Bishop  Coxe’s 
“notes” — will  not  prevent  the  book 
from  achieving  its  prime  purpose. 

t  t  f 

The  Church. — The  Strong  Safeguard 
of  the  Republic.  Number  17  of  the 
Catholic  Mind.  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

This  eloquent  discourse,  given  Aug. 
8,  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Societies,  by  Most  Rev.  William  H. 
O’Connell,  D.D.,  is  now  in  pamphlet 
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form  and,  therefore,  is  it  to  abide  with 
all  those  who  listened  to  the  sermon, 
and  with  those  who  were  unable  to 
hear  it.  May  it  go  to  this  latter  class 
far  and  wide. 

*  *  * 

October  brought  us  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  The  Pilot  is  now  the  official 
organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston. 
The  history  of  The  Pilot  is  one  of 
glory.  What  names  of  precious  mem¬ 
ory  have  been  associated  with  it!  Its 
future  promises  to  be  even  greater; 
that  is  the  hearty  wish  cf  all  of  its  old 
and  new  friends. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  the 
new  mission  of  The  Pilot,  His  Grace, 
Archbishop  O’Connell  says: 

“I  appeal  to  every  head  of  a  Catho¬ 


lic  family  in  this  Diocese  to  see  to  it 
that  The  Pilot  is  welcomed  into  his 
home,  to  be  there  a  reliable  and  potent 
force  in  maintaining  the  sacred  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Faith.  The  Pilot  makes 
its  advent  modestly  and  without  boast. 
Under  Diocesan  control,  however,  it 
will  be  no  uncertain  voice,  and  no  un¬ 
steady  force  for  Catholic  life  and  ac¬ 
tion.  It  hopes  by  support  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  grow  in  usefulness  and  author¬ 
ity,  so  that  the  great  principles  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church  and  the 
foundations  of  good  government  may 
become  better  known  and  more 
strongly  safeguarded. 

“Whoever,  therefore,  in  the  smallest 
way  assists  The  Pilot  to  this  end  is 
doing  a  work  for  God,  for  home  and 
for  country.” 


*  *  * 


CUISLE  MO  CROIDHE1 2 

John  J.  Savage,  ’09 

I. 

O  Erin,  ’tis  thou  art  the  bright  jewel  that's  shining 
So  fleckless  and  flawless  set  there  in  the  sea; 

Not  a  traithnin 2  that  grows  on  thy  hills  but  that’s  pining 
For  love  and  for  comfort  from  enisle  mo  croidhe. 

II. 

O  so  frank  and  so  generous  ere  are  thy  people 

That  a  churl  would  be  spurned  by  a  hand  that’s  so  free; 

And  thy  friendship  is  felt  by  the  strong  and  the  feeble 
With  “a  welcome  and  twenty  from  enisle  mo  croidhe” 

III. 

’Tis  strong  and  ’tis  brave  are  thy  heroes  in  battle, 

And  glad  when  ’tis  over  to  furrow  the  lea; 

And  ’tis  modest  and  humble  are  thy  women  in  chapel, 
Thus  winning  true  praise  from  enisle  mo  croidhe. 

IV. 

May  she  ever  be  blooming,  fair  land  “of  my  whisper,” 
Though  haply  my  journey  lie  over  the  sea, — 

May  God  and  His  Mother  protect  and  assist  her, 

Bright  light  of  the  world  and  enisle  mo  croidhe. 


1From  the  Gaelic.  Pronounced,  Cushla  ina  Cree;  literally  “the  vein  of  my  heart.” 

2Pronounced  trawneen;  a  blade  of  grass. 
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ALUMNI  ACROAMA 


The  present  year  has  brought  to  the  student  ranks  more  sons  of 
Alumni.  Welcome  to  them,  and  may  they  be  many  more.  It  is 
rumored  that  some  of  the  “old  boys”  who  left  before  taking  degrees 
will  follow  courses  at  the  college  this  year  to  take  the  sheepskin 
and  place  their  names  on  the  roll  with  their  quondam  classmates. 

*  *  * 

A  catalogue  of  non-graduates  which  was  begun  last  year  will  be 
continued  and,  it  is  hoped,  successfully  completed.  The  catalogue 
hopes  to  tell  the  years  of  residence  each  former  student  had  and  his 
present  business. 

*  *  * 

The  garden  party  had  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  class  picnics. 
You  remember  them;  get  Dr.  Glennon  to  tell  of  one  of  them.  It  was 
that  benign  spirit  which  was  the  best  feature  of  the  great  day.  Youth 
was  in  the  blood  of  even  the  men  of  the  seventies.  Wives  and  sisters 
and  daughters  were  of  the  spirit,  too.  It  would  be  a  long  list  to  con¬ 
gratulate.  Invidious,  too,  at  times,  is  a  partial  mention  of  the  names ; 
but  we  have,  we  feel  sure,  permission  to  signalize  the  work  of  Miss 
Julia  Fitzgibbons  of  East  Boston,  who,  single-handed,  organized  a 
table  out  of  devotion  to  the  graduate  of  her  family,  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Fitzgibbons,  ’o 6. 

*  *  * 

Bills  were  sent  to  student  subscribers  during  the  summer,  and  we 
were  sorry  that  mistakes  were  made  in  some  cases. 

'K  'k  ¥ 

On  Monday,  September  21st,  Rev.  John  W.  McCarthy,  ’8o,  was 
tendered  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  nearly  2,000  of  his  parishoners, 
on  his  return  from  a  tour  of  Europe.  After  a  number  of  speeches  by 
representatives  of  the  various  societies  of  the  parish  whose  tenor  was  a 
hearty  “Welcome  Home,”  Fr.  McCarthy  made  the  following  opportune 
remarks : 

“If  I  were  an  athlete  returning  with  laurels  from  the  Olympic 
games  or  the  victor  of  the  Marathon  race,  I  might  have  the  presump¬ 
tion  to  expect  the  honor,  esteem  and  respect  which  this  program  and 
this  scene  calls  for;  but  as  it  is,  I  would  gladly  exchange  places  with 
the  humblest  of  this  gathering. 
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“But  you  have  not  consulted  my  wishes,  and  so  tonight  I  find  my¬ 
self  the  central  figure  of  a  demonstration  which  in  point  of  splendor 
and  brilliancy  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  During  my  absence,  I  have 
witnessed  some  great  and  enthusiastic  gatherings  in  London,  the  great 
metropolis  city  of  the  world.  I  have  seen  the  finish  of  the  Marathon 
race  in  the  great  international  contest  in  the  stadium  when  the  cheers 
of  enthusiasm  of  eighty  thousand  people  rent  the  air.  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  solemn  opening  of  the  great  international  congress  in  the 
Westminster  Cathedral  when  ten  thousand  people  were  gathered  within 
its  roof  and  one  hundred  thousand  others  waited  patiently  around  the 
portals  to  behold  the  Papal  Legate  enter.  I  was  among  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  assembled  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  interest  of  the  No-Licens¬ 
ing  bill  of  England.  I  have  seen  devoted  people  observing  the  birth¬ 
day  of  their  queen  at  The  Hague,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands.  In  all 
of  these  great  gatherings  I  was  but  one  of  the  many  with  more  or 
less  enthusiasm  or  interest  in  the  cause  represented.  But  tonight  the 
scene  which  greets  me  is  of  greater  significance.  It  marks  the  return 
of  one  whose  relations  with  you  is  one  of  the  strongest  which  binds 
man  to  man.  Notwithstanding  the  words  expressed  by  the  speakers, 
I  must  humbly  confess  my  narrow  limitations  and  declare  myself  only 
of  good  will  and  interest  in  all  that  concerns  you  as  a  people,  for  after 
all,  I  have  always  been  persuaded  that  the  strongest  hope  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  extension  of  the  Church  lies  in  a  worthy  clergy. 

“Taking  a  retrospect  of  my  years  in  the  priesthood,  one-third  of 
which  I  have  spent  in  your  service,  I  feel  that  the  strength  of  clergy 
and  people  lies  in  their  union  because  they  cannot  be  separated  one 
from  another.  The  priest  received  the  priesthood  not  merely  for  him¬ 
self  but  for  others.  He  is  taken  from  among  men,  and  ordained  for 
men.  The  character  of  his  actions  affects  the  people,  and  when  it  is 

praiseworthy,  how  great  is  the  blessing.” 

*  *  * 

The  work  in  regard  to  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant  has  been  well  carried  on  by  many  priests  in  the  Archdiocese, 
but  by  none  more  so  than  by  Fr.  Michael  J.  Scanlan,  ’95,  of  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Acting  on  a  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  that  he  would  like  to 
have  a  trained  choir  of  fifty  priests,  all  trained  vocalists,  to  sing  here¬ 
after  at  the  funeral  of  a  priest,  Fr.  Scanlan  has  now  in  hand  a  band  of 

trained  singers  for  such  a  purpose. 

*  *  * 

In  our  June  number  we  should  have  chronicled  the  marriage  of 
an  alumnus  in  the  ranks  of  the  medicos,  Dr.  Cornelius  J.  McGilli- 
cuddy,  ’92,  with  Miss  Helen  I.  Doherty,  who  is  also  a  doctor,  and  a 
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resident  of  this  city.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  us  from  offer¬ 
ing  our  congratulations  on  the  occasion,  however  belated  they  may  be. 
Dr.  McGillicuddy  is  at  present  attached  to  the  Colon  Hospital  at  Colon, 
Panama,  and  will  return  (or  rather  has  returned)  to  take  up  his  duties 
in  Panama.  The  bride  will  be  all  at  home  at  their  present  domicile, 
for  she  served  with  distinction  as  a  woman  physician  during  the  Span¬ 
ish  war  among  the  fever-stricken  soldiers  at  Cuba. 

*  *  * 

The  Congress  of  Catholic  Charities  was  notable  for  many  very 
instructive  and  eloquent  papers,  but  the  sermon  by  Rev.  Joseph  G.  An¬ 
derson,  ’87,  by  its  scholarly  qualities  and  the  wide  scope  of  its 
theme,  was  far  and  away  the  best  thing  heard  at  the  Congress.  We 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  very  well  designed 
paper,  but  he  who  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  little  piece  of 
literature  should  consult  The  Pilot  for  October  the  3rd.  We  could 
give  many  learned  excerpts  concerning  ancient  and  medieval  char¬ 
ity,  but  the  present  is  an  all-absorbing  moment  and  therefore  the 
extracts  will  relate  to  the  questions  of  present  moment. 

Addressing  the  members  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and 
referring  to  the  new  science  of  sociology,  he  said : 

“A  further  dignity  and  character  has  been  given  to  these  studies 
from  the  fact  that  a  special  science  has  been  developed  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  questions.  This  science  of  sociology  and  its 
applied  scientific  principles  in  social  work  has  greatly  enhanced  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  movement.  The  underlying  principles  of 
this  science  are  Darwinism  and  materialism.  German  atheistic  philoso¬ 
phy  plays  an  important  part  in  them,  and  these  various  problems  are 
worked  out  without  any  consideration  of  God  or  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  His  Divine  Son/’ 

Fr.  Anderson  has  also  something  timely  to  say  concerning  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  so-called  social  workers  on  extreme  socialism:  “All 
this  enthusiastic  effort  is  only  helping  the  cause  of  extreme  socialism 
because  these  same  social  problems  and  the  need  of  their  solution  are 
exactly  what  socialism  is  advocating.” 

Afterwards  he  becomes  prophetic :  “The  time  will  come,  unless 
the  proper  remedy  is  applied  to  offset  these  kind  efforts  of  philosophers, 
when  all  these  social  works  performed  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the 
laboring  classes  will  be  regarded  by  them  not  as  expressions  of  kindly 
and  sympathetic  interest,  but  what  is  justly  due  them  from  the  rich, 
and  they  will  even  demand  them  from  society  as  their  rights.  The 
time  will  come,  unless  religion  and  the  true  spirit  of  Christ’s  charity 
prevail,  when  the  hand  of  the  giver  will  be  cursed,  when  the  names  of 
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the  philanthropic  rich  will  be  held  not  in  benediction  but  in  maledic¬ 
tion.” 

*  *  * 

Past  and  present  students  of  the  College  who  knew  Michael  S. 
Walsh,  ’08,  who  shone  as  a  musical  composer  and  conductor,  especially 
during  his  last  two  years  in  B.  C.,  at  the  various  concerts  and  dances 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  college  or  of  his  class,  all  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  to  give  up  his  studies  at  Brighton  at  present, 
in  order  to  recuperate  at  Rutland  sanitarium. 

*  *  * 

Denis  A.  O’Brien,  ’08,  whose  hail-fellow-well-met  spirit  endeared 
him  to  all  students  and  faculty  of  B.  C.,  sailed  for  Rome  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  scholastic  year  to  take  up  his  theological  studies  at  the 
American  College.  Good  luck,  Denny !  and  bon  voyage ! 

Henry  Powers,  also  of  the  ’08  class,  is  now  with  the  Heath  Pub¬ 
lishing  House.  All  B.  C.  men  will  call  for  him  when  they  need  school¬ 
books. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  silver  jubilee  of  the  Stylus .  The  class  of  ’84  (we 
learn  from  the  valedictory  by  Dr.  Barnes)  founded  the  Stylus ,  and 
we  are  going  to  ask  the  members  of  that  class  to  trim  the  old 
quills  again,  and  send  us  a  story  or  a  poem.  There  are  many  names 
to  call  on  in  the  list.  Mr.  James  F.  Aylward  may  not  respond  at 
once,  as  his  interest  in  the  political  campaign  demands  his  present 
attention.  Dr.  Barnes  may  find  time  amid  the  press  of  work  to 
send  a  reminiscent  story  or  a  prophecy.  Father  Brown  and  Father 
Colman,  and  Father  Holland  must  have  matter  easy  at  hand  for  a 
few  pages.  Mr.  Coakley, — he  is  always  near  Parnassus.  Father 
Cunningham,  after  his  learned  papers  in  Donahoe’s  on  the  French 
Revolution,  may  touch  on  smaller  revolutions  of  the  class-room. 
And  Dr.  McCarthy,  whatever  is  pleasantest,  Doctor,  prose  or  verse. 

*  ijt  sfc 

Our  loyal  Alumni  Editor  of  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Carney,  ’98,  has  removed  his  law  office  to  the  Tremont  Building. 
Our  Editor  before  him,  Mr.  John  D.  Drum,  ’90,  was  recently  mar¬ 
ried.  While  we  cannot  give  the  full  story  of  the  ceremony,  we  can 
heartily  send  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn  the  best  wishes  of  B.  C. 

*  'M  * 

We  are  short  on  Alumni  news  this  month;  we  have  hardly 
our  hand  in  yet;  but  we  want  these  pages  to  be  full  hereafter. 
Savage,  ’09,  who  used  to  look  after  the  news  last  year,  has  been 
made  Editor-in-Chief,  and  so  we  must  get  a  new  scribe  for  these 
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columns.  And  Mr.  Carney,  ’98,  who  is  our  Editor,  and  who  for 
two  years  has  helped  us  most  loyally,  is  asking  to  be  made  an 

emeritus  editor,  and  give  some  younger  man  the  work. 

*  4=  * 

'We  want  to  surprise  Rev.  William  F.  Powers,  82,  by  showing 
him  a  little  picture  of  his  beautiful  church  in  Manchester.  Even 
the  little  picture  makes  the  little  stone  edifice  seem  as  though  it 
were  a  transportation  from  some  old  abbey  corner  in  England ; 
but  the  church  itself  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  admired. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  MANCHESTER,  MASS. 
Rev.  William  F.  Powers,  ’82,  Pastor. 
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J.  C.,  ’ll 


The  dust  raised  by  the  Labor  Day 
parade  through  Boston’s  streets  hadn’t 
much  more  than  settled  this  year  when 
another  smaller  army  of  earnest  work¬ 
ers  held  a  straggling  parade  one  bright 
morning  along  East  Newton  street. 
At  the  early  date  of  Thursday,  Sept. 
10,  Boston  College  had  summoned  back 
her  men  to  a  year’s  service  in  the 
cause  of  education  under  the  standard 
of  Maroon  and  Old  Gold,  and  the  call 
was  answered  in  goodly  numbers  and 
with  a  good  will. 

Jn  the  old  camping  grounds,  the  fa¬ 
miliar  corridors,  the  foot-worn  stair¬ 
ways,  and  on  the  stone  steps  at  the 
front  door,  the  B.  C.  men  held  a  con¬ 
tinual  reunion  that  was  marked  by 
the  spirit  of  hearty  good-fellowship, 
always  to  be  found  at  old  B.  C.  The 
sunburned  faces,  the  hearty  hand¬ 
clasps,  the  cheery  voices  and  the  heal¬ 
thy,  sturdy  appearance  of  most  of 
the  students  after  the  summer’s  vaca¬ 
tion  gave  ample  proof  that  the  Boston 
College  cohorts  were  returning  in  the 
best  of  condition  and  spirits  for  the 
winter’s  siege. 

As  usual  there  were  no  class  lines 
drawn  in  the  general  exhibition  of 
good-fellowship.  This  was  not  be¬ 
cause,  owing  to  the  new  faculty  decree 
requiring  all  conditions  to  be  passed 
before  a  student  could  be  promoted, 
many  didn’t  know  just  what  class 
they  would  belong  to;  it  was  due  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  general  feeling  of  comrade¬ 
ship  among  all  Boston  College  men, 
that  feeling  which  was  spread  so  much 
by  last  year’s  graduating  class,  the  ’OS 
men. 

t  t  t 

Sc  great  was  the  influx  of  students, 


this  fall,  particularly  in  the  High 
School  department,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  as  a  class  room  the  room 

for  so  many  years  consecrated  to  the 

* 

Prefect  of  Discipline.  Father  Bridges, 
the  new  prefect,  is  now  comfortably 
installed  in  the  old  Stylus  office.  He 
is  preparing  a  welcome  innovation  in 
the  form  of  a  lounging  room  for  the 
college  students.  A  decade  ago  the  old 
recreation  room  proved  to  be  a  most 
popular  feature,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  was  engendered  the  spirit  that 
turned  out  the  great  old  football  teams 
of  ’98  and  ’99.  This  common  meeting 
ground  for  all  classes  fostered  a  spirit 
of  sociability  and  comradeship  and 
caused  warm  friendships  to  grow  up 
among  members  of  different  classes, 
who  would  never  have  known  each 
other  intimately  were  it  not  for  the 
social  facilities  furnished  by  the  old 
recreation  room.  So  the  room  is 
bound  to  be  popular.  No  more  will 
the  Freshman  have  to  stand,  on  cold 
days,  shivering  out  in  the  park  as  he 
tries  to  color  his  newly-bought  meer¬ 
schaum,  but  in  peace  and  in  the  wrarm 
glow  engendered  by  steam  pipes  and 
good-fellowship  he  may  fill  up  with 
his  Dull  Burham  and  puff  away, 
t  t  t 

“When  I  was  in  Europe  last  sum¬ 
mer,”  ought  to  be  a  phrase  heard  in 
this  new  “rec”  room  as  often  as  a  group 
of  seniors  get  together.  Four  of  the 
class  went  across  the  deep  blue  last 
summer  to  visit  the  lands  we  have  all 
heard  about.  Henry  P.  McGlinchey  and 
Henry  M.  Tatten  joined  forces  for 
a  tour  of  continental  Europe,  and 
Daniel  D.  Donovan  went  across  with 
Edward  F.  Coleman.  Tatten  and  Me- 
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Glinchey  made  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  tours  that  could  be  made  by  any¬ 
one  in  the  time  they  had.  The  dust 
of  eleven  European  countries  rose  un¬ 
der  their  Educator  shoes  during  the 
summer.  In  Rome  they  had  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  the  Iloly  Father. 

On  McGlinchey's  return  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  instead  of  returning  to 
Boston  College  for  his  A.  B.  degree, 
only  one  year  away,  he  would  leave  at 
once  to  enter  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at 
St.  Andrew’s  on  the  Hudson.  His 
presence  is  missed  by  the  entire  col¬ 
lege  as  well  as  by  his  classmates,  since 
his  was  ever  a  prominent  part  in  col¬ 
lege  theatricals. 

Three  members  from  last  year’s 
Sophomore  class  took  the  examina¬ 
tions  to  enter  the  seminary  at  Bright¬ 
on,  and  the  Juniors  of  this  year  lack 
this  trio.  Ambrose  D.  Walker,  whom 
everybody  knew  (none  knew  him  but 
to  love  him),  the  President  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  Sophomore  class  last  year,  is  one 
of  the  little  band.  Cornelius  T. 
O’Brien  and  Gerald  L.  Dolan  are  the 
others.  May  the  best  of  good  fortune 
attend  them.  Charles  Logue  mean¬ 
while  is  attaining  fame  as  an  inventor 
and  as  a  politician. 

The  new  Sophs  have  showed  up 
ready  and  eager  to  make  their  mark 
on  anything,  from  rhetoric  to  football. 

The  Freshman  class  this  year  num¬ 
ber  55,  most  of  them  being  graduates 
from  outside  High  Schools. 

t  t  t 

What  a  goodly  number  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  and  High  School  can  muster  was 
shown  at  the  warm-hearted  reception 
given  on  Sept.  25  to  the  three  Irish 
envoys,  Hon.  John  E.  Redmond,  M.P., 
Hon.  Joseph  Devlin,  M.P.,  and  John 
Fitzgibbon,  chairman  of  the  County 
Roscommon  council,  when  the  stu¬ 
dents  half  filled  the  college  hall  and 
in  themselves  made  an  audience  suffi¬ 


cient  to  inspire  the  distinguished  visi¬ 
tors. 

From  the  Herald  of  Sept.  25,  we 
take  the  following  notes  about  our  re¬ 
ception  to  the  Irish  envoys. 

Boston  College  students  and  faculty 
joined  today  in  giving  a  warm-hearted 
reception  in  the  College  Hall  to  Bos¬ 
ton’s  noted  Irish  visitors,  the  Hon. 
John  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Devlin,  M.P.,  and  John  Fitz¬ 
gibbon. 

Responding  to  speeches  of  welcome 
made  by  President  Father  Gasson  on 
behalf  of  the  college  faculty,  by  John 
P.  Manning,  Jr.,  ’09,  representing  the 
college  body,  and  by  Francis  B.  Phe¬ 
lan,  fourth  year,  as  spokesman  for  the 
high  school,  both  Mr.  Redmond  and 
Mr.  Devlin  made  addresses,  and  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  made  arrangements  to  give 
an  illustrated  lecture  this  afternoon  to 
ception  to  the  Irish  envoys. 

Educational  conditions  in  Ireland 
were  the  theme  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  dis¬ 
course.  He  paid  his  tribute  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  of  education,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  within  a  short  time  the 
Irish  National  University,  recently  es¬ 
tablished  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Irish  party  leaders,  will  grow  to  be  a 
great  power  in  uplifting  Ireland. 

Following  a  eulogistic  introduction  . 
by  President  Gasson,  he  said  in  part: 

“Of  all  the  functions  1  have  had  the 
honor  of  attending  during  the  past 
week  in  Boston,  there  has  been  none 
of  which  I  am  proud  as  I  am  of  that 
of  today;  none  has  more  touched  my 
heart.  Of  the  many  eloquent  words,  I 
have  heard  none  more  inspiring  than 
those  you  have  expressed  in  your 
greeting  here  at  Boston  College. 

“I  have  been  long  connected  w'ith 
the  Jesuits,  by  whom  you  are  taught. 
My  father  was  a  graduate  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  old  Jesuit  College  of  Stony- 
hurst.  I  am  myself  a  graduate  of  a 
Jesuit  college,  Clongowes  Wood  in  Ire- 
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land;  and  my  son,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
ie  also  a  graduate  of  Clongowes.  I 
feel  that  I  owe  everything  that  is  good 
in  me,  everything  that  I  may  have- 
done  of  good,  to  the  Jesuit  order,  and 
to  their  college  that  I  call  alma  mater 
I  am  devoted  with  all  my  heart. 

‘‘Educational  conditions  in  Ireland 
are  different  from  those  here.  The 
struggle  for  education  is  a  hard  one. 
My  own  college  illustrates  this.  When 
the  Jesuits  came  to  open  that  school 
they  were  forbidden  by  law  to  hold 
ground.  It  was  necessary  for  a  Pro¬ 
testant  earl  to  buy  the  land  and  hold  it 
for  them. 

“When  the  Catholic  emancipation 
came  later  it  was  far  from  completely 
freeing  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Only  this  past  summer,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  did  we  succeed  in  get¬ 
ting  a  law  passed  providing  entire 
educational  equality  for  the  youth  of 
Ireland. 

“Not  that  Ireland  has  lacked  prom¬ 
inent  educational  institutions — for  200 
years  and  more  she  has  had  great  uni¬ 
versities  such  as  Dublin  University — 
but  that  is  purely  sectarian,  since  all 
the  fellows  are  members  cf  the  clergy 
of  the  Irish  established  or  Irish  Epis¬ 
copal  church. 

“True  it  is  that  Catholics  have  for  10 
years  been  permitted  to  attend,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  professors  and  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligious  services  make  it  difficult  for  a 
Catholic  to  go  there  without  feeling 
that  he  is  in  a  measure  compromising 
with  his  faith.  So  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  students  are  not  Catholics,  but  en¬ 
joy  the  privileges  which  Catholic  Ire¬ 
land  is  paying  for. 

“But  on  Aug.  1  the  Irish  National 
University  was  established,  where 
there  will  be  absolute  equality  for  stu¬ 
dents.  It  will  be  a  great  help,  I  feel, 
in  promoting  in  Ireland  the  spirit  of 
love  of  truth  and  liberty  that  charac¬ 


terize  your  institutions  in  America.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  it  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  In 
the  world,  a  source  of  hope  and  of 
glory  to  all  Irish  hearts.” 

Concluding  his  speech  Mr.  Redmond 
requested  Father  Rector  tc  give  the 
students  a  holiday,  and  Monday  was 
granted. 

Mr.  Devlin  said  in  part:  “We  have 
been  inspired  by  the  many  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  good  will  and  support  we  have 
received  during  our  visit  to  Boston. 
Today  we  receive  additional  inspir¬ 
ation  by  this  greeting  from  the  young 
republicans  of  that  greatest  of  repub¬ 
lics,  the  United  States  of  America. 

“I  feel  certain  that  when  you  young 
men  soon  enter  upon  your  labor  in 
the  public  life  of  your  country  you 
will  bear  honor  to  the  prestige  of  your 
college,  and  will  strive  to  promote 
among  all  men  those  truths  of  equal¬ 
ity  for  all  that  we  are  striving  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  Ireland.” 

Accompanying  the  envoys  were  John 
J.  O'Callaghan  of  the  Irish  League, 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Fitzpatrick.  Represent¬ 
ing  the  Boston  College  faculty  were 
President  Gasson,  Vice-President 
Hearn,  Prefect  of  Discipline  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Bridges,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Havens  Richards,  formerly  president 
of  Georgetown. 

Ringing  college  cheers  were  given 
for  the  visitors  and  their  cause.  At 
the  end  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  speech, 
when  he  called  for  cheers  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Gasson,  there  was  a  thunderous 
response. 

John  P.  Manning,  ’09,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  expressing  the  greeting  of  the 
college  students,  and  Raymond  Mc- 
Innis,  ’12,  sang  “Ireland  I  Love 
Thee.”  Francis  L.  Phelan  of  the  high 
school  made  a  welcoming  speech,  and 
Edmund  Brandon,  second  year  high 
school,  sang  “The  West’s  Awake.” 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  entertained  the  stu- 
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dent  audience  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
rambling  talk  on  recent  Irish  move¬ 
ments.  He  said  at  the  \ery  start  that 
he  was  no  orator,  “only,  ss  they  say  in 
Ireland,  a  ‘spouter,’  ”  and  his  audience 
did  not  look  for  a  speech  built  up  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  rhetoric. 

After  his  address  to  the  students,  he 
entertained  the  faculty  with  his  happy 
fund  of  reminiscence  and  humor.  His 
request  before  leaving  for  a  copy  of 
the  song  “Ireland,  I  Love  Thee,’’  which 
Ray  Mclnnis,  ’12,  sang  at  the  morning 
reception.  He  wanted  also  to  hasten 
back  home  to  tell  his  son,  who  is  a 
Jesuit  scholastic  at  Clongowes,  of  his 
cordial  day  at  Boston  College, 
t  t  t 

While  we  cannot  swell  the  financial 
fund  which  has  been  so  generously 
raised  in  this  country  for  the  envoys, 
we  can  give  them  the  help  of  our 
strong  wishes,  and  we  wish  to  repeat 
for  the  envoys  and  their  cause  this 
beautiful  prayer  which  our  distin¬ 
guished  Alumnus,  Most  Rev.  Arch¬ 
bishop  O’Connell,  offered  at  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

t  t  t 

TERNAL  GOD,  Father  of  the 

Savior  of  the  world,  hear  in 

mercy  Thy  children  who  hum¬ 
bly  implore  Thy  grace.  O  God,  the 
Father  of  all  men  and  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  all  nations,  grant  to  all  Thy 
children  the  blessings  of  peace.  Turn 
all  minds  to  the  knowdedge  of  Thy  holy 
law  and  all  hearts  to  the  observance 
of  it,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  may 
come  among  men,  and  that  the  charity 
of  Christ  may  reign  supreme  in  all  the 
world,  so  that  nation  rise  not  up 
against  nation  in  the  bitterness  of  fra¬ 
ternal  strife,  but  Thy  love  change  en¬ 
mity  into  friendship. 

Let  not,  O  Lord,  the  strong  glory  in 
the  oppression  of  the  weak,  but  in  the 
help  and  service  which  the  mighty  may 
offer  to  the  wronged.  Look  down,  we 


beseech  Thee,  upon  the  land  of  our 
fathers  which  Thy  blessed  apostle, 
Patrick,  by  the  preaching  of  the  faith 
of  Christ,  Thy  Son,  enlightened  and 
sanctified.  Be  mindful  in  her  trials  of 
the  heroic  faith  of  her  children  and 
their  unswerving  fidelity  to  Christ's 
Spouse,  Holy  Church,  and  to  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  See  of  Peter. 

Grant  her,  we  implore  Thee,  above 
all  else,  undying  perseverance  in  that 
Faith  and  fidelity,  by  the  spreading  of 
which  wherever  her  sons  have  wan¬ 
dered  she  has  brought  manifold  bless¬ 
ings  and  the  most  generous  fruits.  We 
know  how  inscrutable  are  Thy  ways,  O 
Lord,  and  we  bow  humbly  before  thee 
mystery  of  Thy  mandates,  but  we  beg 
Thee  in  the  name  of  the  saints  whose 
ashes  sanctify  the  soil  of  Erin  to  has¬ 
ten  the  fruition  of  her  glorious  destiny 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Amen. 

t  t  t 

While  the  Glee  Club  was  not  ready 
to  sing  for  the  Irish  envoys,  plans 
are  on  foot  to  start  rehearsing  at  an 
early  date.  The  College  orchestra, 
too,  will  this  year  be  doubtless  reor¬ 
ganized  and  continue  to  make  pleasant 
our  many  social  gatherings.  For  such 
events  as  “College  Nights,”  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  Glee  Club  ought  to  be 
on  hand  in  full  numbers.  Nor  should 
these  college  nights  be  allowed  to  be 
dropped.  Properly  managed,  they  can 
do  much  to  make  the  year  a  pleasant 
one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
classes  will  take  early  steps  toward 
holding  the  first  of  these  reunions,  for 
reunions  they  ought  to  be,  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alumni  can  come  back  and 
have  a  talk  with  the  present  students. 

t  t  t 

To  our  beloved  president,  Father 
Gasson,  the  vacation  seems  hardly  to 
have  brought  many  opportunities  of 
rest.  The  summer  has  been  full  of 
activity  and  cares  for  him.  Only  re¬ 
cently  he  was  called  to  St.  John’s, 
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New  Brunswick,  to  attend  the  sick 
bed  of  Father  Jerge.  For  two  weeks 
Father  Gasson  was  beside  the  dying 
priest  almost  continually  and  •  when 
the  end  came,  on  Sept.  3,  it  was  he 
who  made  the  arrangements  to  bring 
back  the  body  to  Boston  for  burial 
service  in  the  Church  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception.  After  the  funeral 
•  Mass,  the  remains  were  taken  to  Wor¬ 
cester  for  burial  in  the  society  ceme¬ 
tery.  The  loss  of  Father  Jerge  was 
felt  by  the  students,  who  came  to 
know  him  through  the  retreat  he  con¬ 
ducted  only  last  spring.  By  his  death 
Father  Richards  has  been  obliged  to 
take  upon  his  shoulders  again  the  po¬ 
sition  he  filled  so  well  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  that  of  Prefect  of  the 
Church.  To  assist  Father  Richards,  the 
genial  Father  Aloysius  Romano,  a 
noted  Jesuit  scholar,  lias  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  New  York. 

But  no  matter  how  care  beset  he  may 
be,  Father  Gasson  always  finds  time 
to  entertain  the  many  distinguished 
visitors;  and  in  the  course  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  was  host  to  more  than  one 
of  his  noble  redskin  brothers.  Chief 
Red  Willow  and  Chief  J.  Horn  Cloud 
were  the  first  visitors  to  sit  around 
his  crimp  fire,  or,  as  the  weather  was 
hot,  perhaps  it  was  around  his  re¬ 
frigerator.  They  came  to  attend  the 
great  national  convention  held  on  the 
week  of  Aug.  10  by  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Catholic  Societies.  So  im¬ 
pressed  were  the  two  chiefs  with  the 
qualities  of  Father  Gasson  that  they 
have  requested  him  to  journey  to  their 
tribe’s  reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  South 
Dakota,  that  there  with  solemn  rites 
he  may  be  incorporated  into  the  tribe 
as  a  Sioux  brave  of  the  first  degree. 
This  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  Father 
Gasson  is  already  a  much-beloved 
member  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Indi¬ 
ans,  in  Maine.  Truly  have  the  Indi¬ 
ans  gained  for  themselves  a  noble 


brother,  and  one  whose  whole  life  will 
teach  them  the  value  of  peace  and 
faith.  As  for  the  college  students, 
though  he  join  ever  so  many  Indian 
tribes,  his  kindliness  and  sympathy 
are  so  well  known  that  no  one  will 
ever  fear  his  taking  the  war  path. 

More  Indians  invaded  the  college 
grounds  on  Aug.  23.  On  Father  Gas- 
son’s  invitation  49  members  of  Col. 
Lillie’s  (Pawnee  Bill’s)  wild  west 
show  at  Wonderland  attended  the 
Solemn  High  Mass  in  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  was 
the  33d  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  never  before  had  the  church 
walls  contained  such  a  strange  group 
as  occupied  the  middle  aisle  that  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  About  30  stolid-faced 
Sioux  warriors,  all  in  their  finest  of 
war  regalia,  with  painted  faces,  fea¬ 
ther  head  dress,  brilliant  blankets, 
and  beaded  moccasins,  sat  side  by  side 
with  sombreroed  cowboys,  swarthy 
Mexicans,  and  clark-eyed  Cossacks. 
The  Indians  were  from  the  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Mission,  Rose  Bud,  South  Dakota. 
After  the  Mass,  celebrated  by  Father 
Gasson,  with  Father  Joseph  J.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Mr.  Lynch  as  deacon  and 
sub-deacon,  the  Indians  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  dinner  in  the  refectory. 

t  f  t 

The  plans  for  extending  the  college 
on  “University  Heights’’  have  not 
languished.  Not  only  has  Father 
Gasson  himself  been  busily  making 
preparations  to  call  in  architects  who 
will  draw  up  competitive  plans,  but 
the  outside  organizations  have  also 
kept  at  the  wrork  of  raising  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  carry  on  the  great  work. 
Members  of  the  St.  Botolph  Guild  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  20,  held  a  meeting  in 
the  music  room  and  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  Mrs.  Jo¬ 
seph  G.  Mears;  vice-president,  Miss 
Mary  L.  Gavin  of  Quincy;  recording 
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secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  Dustin  of 
Dorchester;  financial  secretary,  Mrs. 
Catherine  M.  Tillson  of  Dorchester. 

tx  x 
t  I 

The  Boston  College  Club  will  re¬ 
sume  meetings  this  month,  so  that  the 
first  of  the  scholastic  year  promises 
well  to  be  a  year  of  activity,  success 
and  growth  for  Boston  College. 

Father  De  Butler,  with  his  usual 
good  taste,  has  continued  his  additions 
to  the  mural  decorations  in  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  Building.  The  three  new  pic¬ 
tures  of  Subdeaoonship,  Deaconsliip 
and  Priesthood  that  were  recently 
placed  on  the  wall  near  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  Office  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Dalton  has  collected  many 
splendid  pictures  for  the  new  “rec” 
room. 

t  t  t 

The  illness  of  Father  Rousseau,  S.J., 
the  Prefect  of  Discipline  at  Holy 
Cross,  Worcester,  while  it  does  not 
directly  affect  Boston  College,  will 
bring  sincere  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of 
many  of  us.  The  outings  that  many 
of  the  classes  have  enjoyed  at  Holy 
Cross  always  found  a  genial  host  for 
us  in  Father  Rousseau.  We  join  with 
the  Worcester  men  in  their  earnest 


wishes  for  Father  Rousseau’s  return  in 
good  health. 

t  t  t 

Under  the  efficient  management  of 
Brother  Mansell  the  workmen  have 
put  the  corridors  and  rooms  into  the 
best  possible  shape.  All  the  nooks 
and  corners  wear  rejuvenated  looks. 
It  is  but  a  year  or  two  before  we  shall 
be  away  from  the  halls  that  our  pre¬ 
decessors  frequented  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  Then  will  come  the  ampler 
halls  at  University  Heights.  Let  us 
signalize  the  remaining  time  by  an 
even  stronger  spirit  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship,  and  devotion  to  the  old  school. 

t  t  t 

We  welcome  heartily  the  new 

Freshmen  to  our  ranks.  They  are 
composed  of  graduates  from  high 
schools  in  Danvers,  Abington,  Stone- 
ham,  Wakefield,  Salem,  South  Fra¬ 

mingham,  Newton,  and  even  from 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  four  graduates  from 
Boston  Latin  are  with  us,  together 
with  those  from  other  preparatory 
schools  in  and  around  Boston,  and 
even  one  from  Chelsea.  Phelan  was 
elected  Class  Editor. 


*  *  * 

FATHER  O’SULLIVAN,  S.J. 


Absence  during  the  summer  months 
prevented  us  from  giving  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  account  of  the  life  and  death 
of  our  beloved  Father  O’Sullivan,  S.J. 
We  can,  therefore,  give  a  page  to  the 
eulogy  that  was  pronounced  on  him 
by  Mr.  Patrick  M.  Keating  at  the 
Memorial  meeting  of  ihe  Knights  of 
St.  Rose  on  Sept.  27.  Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing  says  well  of  Father  O’Sullivan: 
“He  combined  the  zeal  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  crusader  with  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  a  child.”  Students  of 
Boston  College  and  the  people  of  Bos¬ 
ton  knew  well  that  Father  O’Sullivan, 


and  his  brethren  in  religion  knew  him 
as  a  true  Jesuit,  wearing  away  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  genial,  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  large-hearted  all  the  day 
long. 

Mr.  Keating’s  Tribute. 

A  meeting  like  this  held  in  memory 
of  a  beloved  priest  and  estimable  citi¬ 
zen  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  the 
recital  of  his  good  deeds  will  inspire 
us  to  emulate  them  and  make  us  better 
Catholics  and  better  citizens;  and  It 
is  chiefly  for  that  reason  that  we  meet 
today  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and 
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love  to  the  memory  of  Father  O’Sulli¬ 
van. 

Although  the  illness  of  Father  O'Sul¬ 
livan  was  serious  and  protracted,  we 
cherished  the  hope  that  he  wrould  re¬ 
cover,  but  disease  had  left  him  in  a 
debilitated  condition,  and  he  suddenly 
expired  on  the  twentieth  day  of  July, 
at  the  age  of  52  years.  We  may  well 
believe  that  he  met  death  cheerfully 
and  with  confidence,  that  it  was  but 
the  beginning  of  a  life  of  eternal  hap¬ 
piness  for  which  the  fifty-two  years 
which  he  spent  here  were  merely  a 
preparation. 

The  usefulness  of  a  man’s  life  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  number  of  years 
he  has  lived,  but  by  the  good  he  has 
done,  and  according  to  that  standard 
Father  O’Sullivan’s  life  has  been  con¬ 
spicuously  fruitful.  Many  thousands 
have  been  aided,  comforted,  consoled 
and  uplifted  by  his  kind  wmrds  and 
generous  acts,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
his  good  deeds  were  so  numerous  that 
they  will  not  be  fully  known  until  they 
appear  in  brightness  and  in  glory  when 
the  book  of  life  is  unfoided. 

He  was  a  splendid  type  of  that  no¬ 
ble  order  of  Jesuits  who  have  volun¬ 
tarily  assumed  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity  and  obedience  in  order  that 
they  may  follow  more  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Our  Lord,  and  whose  ef¬ 
forts  are  alwrnys  directed  toward  ele¬ 
vating  mankind  to  higher  ideals  and 
aspirations,  to  thoughts  of  spiritual 
life. 

We  cannot  estimate  even  approxi¬ 
mately  the  value  of  the  services  which 
those  zealous,  self-denying  Jesuits 
have  rendered  for  the  world.  Even 
from  a  human  viewpoint  their  efforts, 
discoveries  and  inventions  have  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind. 
They  have  penetrated  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth,  not  for  self- 
glorification  or  aggrandizement,  not  to 
acquire  territory  or  amass  wealth,  but 


ta  plant  the  cross  there  and  bring  a 
message  of  light  and  peace  to  human 
beings  who  had  previously  been  living 
in  darkness  and  savagery.  About  the 
time  that  the  town  of  Boston  was 
founded,  that  was  in  1630,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  from  France  began  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  wilderness  of  North  America 
and  to  lay  there  the  foundation  of 
Christian  civilization,  thereby  expos¬ 
ing  themselves  to  extreme  hardships, 
privation  and  even  death.  Thus  in 
the  17th  century  Father  Marquette  ex¬ 
plored  the  Mississippi  River,  gliding 
down  its  waters  in  a  frail  canoe,  and 
established  missions  upon  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan;  Father  Le  Jeune  con¬ 
ducted  missions  in  Quebec  and  other 
places  in  Canada,  and  Father  Jogues, 
who  died  the  death  of  a  martyr,  was 
the  first  white  man  to  set  eyes  upon 
that  beautiful  and  transparent  sheet 
of  water  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  is  now  called  Lake  George,  but 
which  in  the  year  1646  cn  the  eve  of 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  he  named 
Lac  San  Sacrement,  and  it  retained 
the  name  for  a  century. 

The  eminent  historian,  Francis 
Parkman,  begins  a  chapter  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  history  with  these  memorable 
words:  “It  -was  an  evil  day  for  new¬ 
born  Protestantism  when  a  French  ar¬ 
tilleryman  fired  the  shot  that  struck 
dowrn  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  breach  at 
Pampeluna.  The  proud  noble,  the  as¬ 
piring  soldier,  the  graceful  courtier, 
the  ardent  and  daring  gallant  was 
metamorphosed  by  that  shot  into  the 
zealot  whose  brain  engendered  and 
brought  forth  the  mighty  Society  of 
Jesus.”  That  Society  was  founded  in 
the  year  1540,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  the  lives  of  the  followers  of  Ig¬ 
natius  Loyola  have  been  characterized 
by  intense  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.  No 
title  of  nobility,  no  mark  of  honor 
could  bring  to  the  heart  of  Father 
O’Sullivan  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
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which  he  felt  on  that  clay  when  he 
was  received  into  that  noble  order. 

Father  O’Sullivan  combined  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  crusader  with  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  a  child.  Selfish¬ 
ness  never  found  lodgement  in  his 
character.  He  never  spared  himself. 
No  matter  how  small  the  gathering 
or  how  insignificant  the  place  to  which 
he  might  be  invited,  he  always  re¬ 
sponded  when  the  call  of  duty  came. 
The  only  consideration  that  influenced 
him  was  whether  he  could  do  good  to 
others,  and  above  all  whether  the  oc¬ 
casion  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
helping  to  save  human  souls.  No  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  battle  field  showed  truer 
self-sacrifice  than  did  this  noble,  unos¬ 
tentatious  priest  in  his  devotion  to 
duty. 

Who  that  listened  to  his  sermons 
could  help  being  thrilled  by  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  utterances  in  which  he  ex¬ 
horted  men  to  lead  righteous  lives, 
pointing  out  the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life,  and  reminding  them  of  that 
divine  invitation  so  consoliDg  amid  the 
stress  and  storm  of  life,  amid  care, 
sorrow  and  affliction,  “all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavily  burdened  come  unto 
me  and  I  will  refresh  you.” 

t  t  t 

The  following  notes  to  Mr.  Keating’s 
eulogy  are  added  by  The  Pilot. 

While  Father  O’Sullivan  was  at  Bos¬ 
ton  College,  he  was  in  charge  of  or  con¬ 
nected  with  several  societies,  among 


others  the  Catholic  Alumni  Sodality, 
with  its  Sailors’  Club  and  other 
branches;  the  League  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  a  Board  of  Commission  for 
the  prevention  or  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  between  labor  and  capital. 

How  gratifying  it  would  have  been 
to  Father  O’Sullivan  if  his  life  had 
been  spared  for  a  few  years  and  he 
could  have  witnessed  the  successful 
effort  of  the  President  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  Father  Gasson,  in  establishing 
that  college  which  our  departed  friend 
served  with  so  much  love  and  devotion 
on  the  magnificent  site  which  is  to  be 
its  permanent  location. 

He  was  admirably  equipped  as  teach¬ 
er,  writer  and  preacher,  capable  of 
treating  scientific  as  well  as  religious 
topics  with  facility  and  thoroughness. 
The  Knights  of  Saint  Rose  were  in¬ 
debted  to  Father  O’Sullivan  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  he  kindly 
gave  to  them  in  the  addresses  he  de¬ 
livered. 

His  unassuming  manner,  kindly  dis¬ 
position,  profound  scholarship  and  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  commanded  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  or  heard 
him,  and  will  long  keep  him  alive  in 
their  memories. 

In  closing  these  few  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  this  lovable  priest,  we  may 
very  appropriately  say: 

“None  knew  him  but  to  love  him 

None  named  him  but  to  praise.” 
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As  this  is  the  opening  number  of 
this  year’s  Stylus,  the  Editor  wishes 
here  to  make  a  statement  as  to  his 
views  on  treating  of  “Athletics.”  He 
also  wishes  to  express  his  intention 
to  institute  a  change  in  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  the  Athletic 
column. 

The  change  is  to  be  of  this  nature. 
In  the  past  few  years  the  Athletic 
column  in  the  Stylus  has  very  seldom 
been  exact  to  conditions  as  they  have 


existed  at  the  College.  In  this  column, 
teams  have  been  boomed  for  prospects 
which  were  not  forthcoming,  and 
praised  for  successes  which  did  not 
call  for  such  enthusiastic  word-paint¬ 
ings.  This  is  deplorable  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  Firstly,  because  these  accounts 
are  not  true  accounts  of  things  as  we 
know  them  to  be;  and  to  the  initiated 
they  bring  simply  a  smile  and  a  wish 
that  we  could  believe  it  all.  But  sec¬ 
ondly,  and  to  the  Editor  it  seems  the 
worse,  this  practice  can  breed  nothing 
but  disappointment  among  our  many 
outside  subscribers,  who  find  in  the 
Stylus  their  only  medium  for  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  College  and  its  af¬ 
fairs.  These  outside  friends,  many  of 
them  Alumni,  read  these  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  prospects  of  this  or  that 
team,  written  with  more  zeal  than  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  then  when  they  see  what 
a  showing  these  same  teams  make — 
well,  to  say  the  least  they  must  oe 
disappointed.  Now  it  appears  to  the 
Editor  that  if  the  affairs  of  our  Ath¬ 
letic  “Renaissance”  were  truly  depicted 
then  these  same  people  would  be  ready 
to  encourage  what  are  in  reality  our 
struggling  teams,  -whereas  in  the  past 
they  have  been  disgusted  with  the 
poor  showing  made  by  what  they  were 
led  to  believe  were  “star”  teams.  The 
Editor  does  not  mean  here  to  belittle 
the  showing  of  our  teams;  only  he  can 
see  howT  poor  it  would  be  if  our  teams 
were  the  wonderful  aggregations  which 
they  have  been  pictured  to  be. 

These  are  the  views  of  the  Editor, 
and  he  has  stated  them  right  at  the 
beginning,  so  that  all  may  be  prepared 
for  the  candor  and  accuracy  which  he 
intends  to  have  mark  this  column  of 
the  Stylus. 


FOOTBALL 

A  step  which  we  hope  will  help  to 
bring  Boston  College  back  again  into 
its  former  prowess,  has  been  taken  in 
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the  revival  of  football  as  a  College 
sport.  As  the  result  oi  untiring  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  Manager  O’ Kane 
a  team  is  now  in  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion.  The  following  men  responded  to 
the  call  for  candidates,  and  are  now 
practicing  every  day:  Tattan,  ’00: 

McUurty,  M2;  Doyle,  T 2;  Supple,  ’10; 
Carle,  ’12:  Greene,  ’ll;  Bailey,  ’12; 
Mansfield,  ’10;  Cyan,  MO;  Gill  is,  M2; 
Fitzpatrick,  M2;  Welch,  ’ll;  Flaherty, 
Ml;  Hurld,  ’12;  Cummings,  ’ll;  Car- 
roll,  Ml;  Lynch,  MO;  Pearce,  MO;  Mc- 
Grory,  Ml;  Hartigan,  ’ll. 

Dr.  “Joe”  Reilley  has  been  secured 
to  act  as  coach  and  in  him  we  have  a 
very  valuable  man.  Dr.  Reilley  him¬ 
self  is  an  athlete  of  great  ability,  hav¬ 
ing  been  prominent  in  athletic  circles 
as  a  football  and  track  man — and  best 
of  all  he  has  the  interests  of  Boston 
College  at  heart  for  ho  himself  is  an 
old  “B.  C.”  man.  At  present  he  is 
being  assisted  by  “Joe”  Kenney,  an¬ 
other  man  Avho  in  the  past  has  helped 
to  bring  glory  to  Boston  College  on  the 
gridiron. 

Tender  the  guidance  of  these  men  the 
candidates  are  being,  slowly  perhaps, 
but  surely,  rounded  into  shape,  and  it 
looks  now  as  if  we  can  have  a  fast 
If  not  a  heavy  team  to  iepresent  us 
this  year.  Now  we  must,  remember 
that  just  as  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  so  these  coaches  cannot  take  raw 
material  and  turn  out  a  finished  foot¬ 
ball  machine  in  a  short  time,  so  we 
must  not  expect  too  much.  But  what¬ 
ever  this  team  turns  out  to  be,  every 
Boston  College  man  owes- it  his  loyal 
support  and  encouragement,  if  not  for 
itself,  because  in  it  he  can  see  the 


foundation  of  future  teams  which  can 
slowly  bring  Boston  College  back 
again  to  its  former  strength. 

Above  all  things  let  us  do  away  with 
the  “knocker.”  Don’t  let  anyone  out¬ 
side  or  inside  hear  any  Boston  College 
man,  even  in  any  nice  or  mild  way, 
“knock”  this  or  any  team  or  any  man 
who  has  College  spirit  enough  to  go 
out  ami  help  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  barrier  which  has  checked  ath¬ 
letic  college  spirit  and  therefore  ath¬ 
letic  advancement  here,  has  long  been 
that  our  students  expect  too  much  of 
new  teams  and  fail  to  consider  that  it 
takes  time  to  accomplish  anything  in 
any  line  at  all.  It  is  high  time  to 
break  down  this  barrier,  and  there  is 
no  time  like  the  present. 


Manager  O'Kane  has  been  working 
hard  to  make  the  football  team  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  his  efforts  have  brought 
forth  the  following  schedule — not 
long,  perhaps,  but  containing  enough 
games  for  a  first  season  team: 

Oct.  10 — Bridgewater  Normal  at 
Bridgewater. 

Oct.  IT — St.  Anselms  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Oct.  24 — Dean  Academy  at  Franklin. 

Oct.  31 — New  Hampshire  State  at 
Durham. 

Nov.  7 — Connecticut  “Aggies”  at 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Nov.  14— St.  Anselm  at.  Manchester. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Alumni  at  Bos¬ 
ton. 


In  the  first  game,  played  on  October 
10.  with  the  Bridgewater  Normal,  we 
were  defeated, — 12  to  10. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 


Class  \  Frank  Sallaway,  IV 
FHitr>r«  i  Patrick  Dawson,  111 
(  Edmund  Brandon.  II 


CANZONI 

(To  T.  A.  Daly) 

Austin  Gray,  ’12 

Meester  I >aly,  you  maka  me  laugh! 
Meester  Daly,  you  maka  me  cry! 


Wen  me  read  how  Carlotta  has  far  away  look, 
Wen  me  see  how  Giuseppe  ees  gotta  da  hook, 

An  Giacobbe  Finelli  mak  comica  face, 

An  da  Padre  mak  match  weeth  socha  good  grace, — 
Meester  Daly,  you  maka  me  laugh. 


Wen  you  write  about  Eetaly  far  on  da  sea, 

Me  can  see  madre  mia  eesa  waiting  for  me, 
An  my  dear  leetia  Uosa,  da  heart  I  adore, 
Eesa  standa  for  me  on  da  lonely  sea  shore, — 
Meester  Daly,  you  maka  me  cry. 


But  I  lika  to  laugh  an  I  lika  to  cry, 

Da  Can/.oni  ees  maka  da  time  skippa  by; 

An  you  write  Dago-English  to  beat  a  da  ban, 
An  I'll  betta  you're  Irish-Ivetalian  man. 


Meester  Daly,  you  maka  me  laugh! 
Meester  Daly,  you  maka  me  cry 

:!'  * 

NOTES 


Fourth  Year  A  is  back  again  strong¬ 
er  than  ever.  We  regret  that  Ilarti- 
gan  has  gone  to  the  other  section.  11 
dal  not  take  us  long  to  find  out  that 
our  teacher.  Father  Stedler,  was  an 
earnest  believer  in  much  home  study. 
We  have  our  old  friend.  Father  But¬ 
ler,  back  again.  Frank  Phelan,  repre¬ 
senting  the  High  School,  made  the 
speech  of  welcome  to  the  Irish  envoys, 


which  brought  forth  much  favorable 
comment.  Our  class  is  daily  enter¬ 
tained  by  concerts,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal,  from  across  the  way. 

Third  Year  A  has  a  Taffy  Club,  a 
a  coterie  of  pepsin  patron’s;  it  has  en¬ 
tered  a  chewing  contest.  Admission 
may  be  had  by  seeing  the  president, 
.1.  A.  Yr.  Fleming.  The  Walking  Club 
is  to  continue  as  heretofore.  The  first 
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walk,  to  Echo  Bridge,  Newton,  will  he 
held  on  Rector’s  Day,  Nov.  12.  The 
monthly  outing  of  the  class  was  held 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  20,  at  Houghton  s 
Pond.  We  surprised  tlie  other  classes 
present  by  our  masterly  ball  playing, 
breaking  even  with  the  ‘’B'b,”  7  to  7. 
Later  in  the  day  we  showed  them  how 
to  play  rugby.  Desmond  is  greatly 
perplexed  regarding  the  horse  question 
of  late.  He  had  better  see  Shaugh- 
nessy  if  he  needs  help.  The  latter 
knows  from  experience.  We  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  news  that 
Schaefer,  our  esteemed  Sergeant-al- 
Arms,  had  the  measles.  Later  events 
prove  this  a  fallacy.  Sullivan  III  vis¬ 
ited  the  barber  lately  and  he  now  is 
one  of  the  Pompadours.  From  the 
present  state  of  affairs  it  seems  that 
the  barbers  must  have  loosened  some 
screws  in  performing  the  operation. 
All  ready  for  a  class  banquet  now  that 
the  outing  is  over.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  of  the  return  of  our  classmate, 
Butler.  He  is  now  in  first  year  C. 
No  more  special  for  Shaughnessy.  The 
gentlemen’s  book  of  fashion  reports 
some  new  styles  in  variegated  hosiery. 
Third  B  has  lost  its  prestige.  We  now 
have  a  big  eight.  Devlin  forgot  to 
bring  his  musical  instrument  to  school 
the  other  day.  Devlin  plays  the  grapli- 
ophone.  dross  accompanies  on  His 
elastic  zyther.  Brown  is  now  class 
poet.  His  latest  poetical  effort  is. 

The  thunder  roared! 

The  clouds  grew  big! 

The  lightning  Hashed, 

And  killed  our  pig. 

*  *  * 

Third  year  B  was,  as  usual,  the  first 
to  hold  a  class  outing;  it  was  a  grand 
sue  cess  although  there  were  only  about 
ten  members  present.  We  can  not  al¬ 
low  such  events  as  this  ro  go  on  with¬ 
out  taking  more  than  passing  notice 


of  it.  All  should  take  pride  in  attend¬ 
ing  an  outing  like  this,  thereby  creat¬ 
ing  a  more  social  feeling  between  our¬ 
selves.  We  would  like  to  inquire  of 
Mooie  what  he  was  doing  when  he  fell 
from  the  ice  chest  and  cut  his  eye. 
We  challenge  any  class  team  in  the 
High  School  in  any  branch  of  sports, 
particularly  Third  Year  A  handball. 
The  curiosity  of  the  class  would  be 
very  much  gratified  if  we  could  know 
the  true  appearance  of  Carey’s  face, 
hidden  as  it  is  by  a  dense  and  im¬ 
penetrable  growth  of  long,  black  hair 
on  the  upper  lip.  If  John  doesn’t  go 
to  the  barber,  the  barber  will  soon  go 
to  John. 

*  *  * 

Second  Year  A  merrily  rolls  along  in 
studies  again.  Downing,  Walsh,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  some  others  are  going  to 
form  a  sewing  circle  with  Burke  in 
charge.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that 
one  of  our  class  was  an  editor  of  a 
paper  during  the  summer.  Brandon, 
from  his  Nantasket  summer  home, 
edited  a  weekly  paper  called  the  “Gun 
Rock  Wave,”  and  it  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  shore  life  there.  Bravo. 

Second  Y’ear  B  is  back  in  the  run¬ 
ning  and  wishes  a  happy  and  success¬ 
ful  year  to  all.  At  the  first  class  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year  the  following  were 
elected  officers  for  the  first  term:  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mil  ward;  vice  president,  Bren¬ 
nan;  secretary,  Mahoney,  treasurer, 
Walsh.  On  Sept.  2G  the  class  held 
its  first  outing  at  Houghton’s  Pond.  It 
was  a  grand  success  in  all  ways.  The 
baseball  game  with  Third  A  resulted 
in  a  tie;  we  would  have  won  if — wen, 
anyway,  what’s  the  use?  Atkinson 
‘  wishes  that  the  Irish  envoys  would 
come  twice  a  week.  Reed’s  hair  dress¬ 
ing  is  quite  a  work  of  art.  Who  fixes 
it  for  you,  Frank? 


— —  Phelan  &  Stentoe  — 

HATS  |  FURNISHINGS 

4 ‘  Stetson  **  Hats . $4.00  !  Manhattan  Shirts 

Our  Special . 3.00  )  Fownes'  Gloves 

The  “  Guyer  ”  3.00  /  Fine  Neckwear 

S.lk  and  Opera  Hats  »  1-4  Size  Collars 

■  -  CANES  AND  UMBRELLAS  == 


38  and  42  Boylston  St., 


Next  to  Hotel  Touraine 
Open  Evenings 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 

i.  — ■  — 

< — >-  ~  • ; 

IL  i 

C 


ARROW 

CLUPECO  SHRUNK  QUARTER  SIZE 

COLLARS 


They  neither  shrink,  scratch, 
saw  nor  stretch 
15  Cents— 2  for  25  Cents 
duett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  T- 


The  W.  J.  Feeley  Co. 


The  Most  Attractive 
Hat  Store  in  Boston 

N.B. — Until  the  completion  of  my  new  store  at  my 
former  location,  1  invite  you  to  purchase  your 

BEACONSFIELD  $3  DERBYS 
REVELATION  $2  DERBYS 
SOFT  HATS  AND  CAPS 

at  this,  my  only  store 

637  Washington  Street 

Cor.  of  Boylston  Street 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ART 
METAL  WORKERS  IN 
GOLD,  SILVER  AND 
BRASS  jZ?  uZ?  j£? 

MEDALLISTS 

203  Eddy  St.,  Providence,  R.l. 


Better  than  Gotfee 
Richer  than  Gotfee 

Seven-eighths  Gotfee 


^ONDt-P. 


Good  Coal  Makes  Warm  Friends 

Our  Coal  will  keep  your  house  at  Summer  heat  in 
Winter  weather.  Order  of  us  and  be  comfortable. 

Metropolitan  Coal  Co. 

30  Congress  Street,  Boston 


/baginnts,  TKHalsb  &  Sullivan 

Ecclesiastical  A rchitects 

Colonial  Building 
Boston 


PICTURE  FRAMES  MADE  TO  ORDER 

DIPLOMAS  A  SPECIALTY 

FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  POST  CARDS 

B.  J.  SHORT  CO. 

530  Tremont  St.,  near  Berkeley  St. 

Open  Evenings  -  -  ■ 


Telephone 
1345-3  Tremont 


Nh 

► 


College 

Clothes 


► 

► 

► 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

J  craftsmen 

¥ 


Many  new  and  exclusive 
styles  for  young  men, 
hand  tailored  by  the  best 


1  &4^4i/mmY$. 

I  &  cj5>o3Jjon(vV' 


Established  1837  A  Drug  Store  over  Sixty  Years 

T.  METCALF  CO. 
APOTHECARIES 

39  Tremont  St.  Also  Copley  Sq. 

fb  These  Stores  offer  to  the  customer  extensive 
supplies  of  superior  quality  and  the  service  of  intel¬ 
ligent,  painstaking  clerks.  Our  large  output  of  Drug 
Store  merchandise  avoids  objection  so  often  advanced 

\ 

as  to  goods  becoming  stale  and  unfit  for  use. 

VIEWS  AT  UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS 


Vistaed  elm  or  colonnade, 

Lawn  or  arbor,  grove  or  grot, 

Stream  that  glides  through  golden 
glade, 

Sylvan  arbor,  she  hath  not. 

Yet,  if  knolls  or  woodland  dells 
Should  entice  her  from  the  sea, 
Wheresoe’er  my  mother  dwells 
Is  my  mother’s  house  to  me. 
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A.  Hiuitljluj 

.  .  .  Caterer  .  .  * 

No*  443  Shawmut  Avenue 
BOSTON 

Between  Brookline  and  Newton  Streets 

Telephone  549-2  Tremont 
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:  Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co. 
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Catholic  Church  Goods 
and  Religious  Articles 

Text  Books  for  Schools  and  Colleges 

62  and  64  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  i 


Hotel  Langham  Barber  Shop! 


•4444444444444  44444444444  4, 


The  only  first  class  Hair  Dressing  Par¬ 
lors  in  the  South  End.  Every  thing 
up  to  date.  Hair  cutting  our  specialty. 
Special  attention  to  Children.  Mani¬ 
curing,  Marcel  Waving  and  Sharnpoo- 
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WESTOVER  &  FOSS 

Successors  to  HARVEY  BLUNT 


Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America 

By  Rev.  T.  ,T.  CAMPBELL,  S.J. 

This  extremely  interesting  book  consists 
of  a  series  of  18  monographs  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  labored  among  the  Iroquois  In¬ 
dians.  Beginning  with  the  life  of  Jogues  in 
1642,  they  continue  up  to  1710,  when  the  In¬ 
dians,  just  before  their  annihilation,  passed 
over  from  French  to  English  control.  The 
story  of  their  lives  cannot  fail  to  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  clergy  and  laity  alike.  They 
were  all  ideal  priests,  fach  with  his  own 
marked  individuality,  and  in  the  designs  of 
Providence  were  chosen  to  be  tbe  lounda- 
tion  stones  of  tbe  Church  of  the  Un  ted 
States.  Their  labors  began  in  New  York, 
and  extended  far  out  into  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  up 
to  Lake  St.  John,  the  head-waters  of  the 
Saguenay,  and  tbe  approaches  to  Hudson 
Bay.  In  the  story  of  their  lives  there  ap¬ 
pear  also  the  figures  of  many  of  the  great 
characters  in  American  history,  both  civil¬ 
ized  and  savage.  In  the  course  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  many  thrilling  adventures  occur, 
which  have  all  the  fascination  of  a  romance, 
as  for  instance,  the  escape  of  Tegakwitha 
from  the  Mohawk  de  Lamberville’s  battle 
on  Lake  Ontario,  Ragueneau’s  wonderful 
retreat  from  Onondaga.  Itformsa  volumeof 
about  400  pages  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 
PRICE  $  I  .60 

Fordham  University  Press 
New  York  City 


CONFECTIONERS 

AND 

CATERERS 


715  TREMONT  STREET 

Telephone,  858-2  Tremont 

^Between  Rutland  and  Concord  Sqs.,  Boston 
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Joseph  Duplain 

French  Baker 

All  kinds  of  rolls. 

Bread  fresh  every  day. 
Telephone  connection. 

14  Shawmut  Ave. 


Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrel  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  Caps, Gowns 
and  Hoods  to  Boston 
College,  Harvard,  Tufts, 
Boston  University,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Radcliffe,  Holy 
Cross,  Yale, Georgetown, 
Fordham,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  Princeton  and 
the  others.  Class  con- 
■  "  “  —  tracts  a  specialty.  Su¬ 

perior  workmanship.  Illustrated  bulletin  and  sam¬ 
ples  on  request. 


Partridge’s  Athletic  Goods 

Are  the  Best 

FOOTBALL,  BASEBALL,  TENNIS 
AND  GYMNASIUM  OUTFITS 

Special  Discount  to  Boston 
College  Students 

THE  HORACE  PARTRIDGE  CO. 

84  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


